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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
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A well-known lecturer on humorous subjects has been 
complaining in the papers that he cannot make audiences 
laugh as he used todo. ‘This seems, at first sight, to be rather 
a damaging admission; but he is not unconscious of it, and 
assures us that the change has taken place in the public, and 
not in his ability toamnuse them. Itisalmostcertain, one fears, 
that people do not laugh as much as they used todo. Some 
say it is because we are growing better bred, for itis under- 
stood that well-bred people do not laugh, but only smile, and 
that out of pity rather than appreciation : they do not wish to 
be severe, but though frivolity is excusable, fun is not so, 
being vulgar. Others, again, attribute the falling off in our 
laughter to an opposite cause—the spirit of democracy, which 
is, on the whole, melancholy. I am told that you may walk 
from end to end of the Great Republic and never hear a man 
laugh, much less a woman. Still, until quite lately, it was 
unusual for individuals to be denouneed for making their 
fellow-creatures laugh, as though it were a erime. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,a few weeks ago, reprimanded Professor 
Momerie for doing it; and now the Dean of Rochester, the 
blameless biographer of the Rose, has been taken to task by a 
religious periodical “for provoking an audience of working- 
men to laughter”; it sounds as though he had provoked them 
to a breach of the peace. The Dean has kept his temper, 
and quietly requested the publisher to send the future numbers 
of the paper which he has unfortunately already subscribed 
for to “ some more dismal member of the community.” Does 
this periodical imagine that becanse its virtue is of the 
Paritanic kind there shall be no more cakes and ale? It may 
well do so, for things are certainly tending in that direction. 


An American lilerary paper, in commenting upon a new 
English edition of “ The Lady of the Lake,” makes the curious 
and interesting statement that every edition of it (save one in 
1882) is disfigured by a corruption of the text. In the original 
edition, in describing Loch Katrine, Scott wrote— 

The primrose pale and violet flower 

Found in each clift a narrow bower, 
and every edition since then has allowed, what was no doubt 
originally a printer's error, the word “cliff” to stand for 
“elift” (or “cleft”), which renders the subsequent epithet 
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Similarly, in the wooing scene, 
I meant not all my heart might 


“narrow” utterly nnmeaning. 
Roderick is made to declare, ‘ 
say “—which is a contradiction in terms—instead of, “ I meant 
not all my rat might say,” as is to be found in the manu- 
script. This is surely an interesting critical contribution 
from a quarter where Englishmen are apt to think little good 
found, It is 


itself, since, if such carelessness 


literary criticism is to be also a_ significant 


commentary upon criticism 
be found 
expected that the mere 
tality can give much attention to works sent for review. 


is to in editors and commentators, how can it be 


“hebdomadal conferrers of immor- 

The Spectators aspiration for a new meat has drawn down 
upon it the wrath of the Vegetarian. If it is imagined that 
a diet of herbs renders us spiritless, and deficient in honest 
indignation, let him read what that excellent periodical has to 
say against the desire for “ flesh meats.” One must confess that 
the term has not a pleasant sound. Even sheep’s head and 
haggis (not nice dishes to look at, either of them) lack some of 
their joys to the fastidious when eaten in “ The Fleshmarket.” 
We shrink from the best Yorkshire ham when it is recom- 
mended by one of the Chosen Race (which once happened to 
me) as swine’s flesh. One must say for the l¢getarian that it 
has not only the courage of its opinions, but possesses the art 
of putting those of its antagonists in a very unattractive light. 
With remorseless finger it traces the brief history of the sir- 
loin back to the slaughter-house. This (though not “ pretty ”’) 
is fair enough ; it is not hitting below the belt (though iz it) ; 
and next, perhaps, to proving our own case is the doing 
damage to that of our opponents. But, afterall, like stopping 
balls at cricket, one “gets no forrader” by this means with 
the game. ‘The advocates of vegetarianism, to judge by their 
organ, have not only faith in their own creed, but enthusiasm, 
Their difficulty lies—just as in the case of the teetotalers—in 
making it acceptable. As Temperance requires for its triumph 
above all things a palatable drink, so Vegetarianism demands 
Man, in his present imperfect state, is greatly 
governed by his palate. A dinner of herbs where love is, is 
better, we are told (under certain conditions) than the stalled 
ox, but it requires to be exceptionally well cooked: a herb 
Vegetables require 


dainty dishes. 


omelette when it is not good is very bad. 
quite as careful handling as “ flesh meats,” and they do not 
always get it. In the way of eating, no revolution, we may be 
sure, will ever be effected, unless the proposed substitutes are 
nice. This is the conclusion to which, it seems, the Vegetarian 
has arrived. “The Vegetarian Society,” it informs us, “are 
organising a series of cookery demonstrations in various parts 
of London” ; and that is the wisest course they could possibly 
have adopted for the object which they have in view. 


It is so common in these days for gentlemen and ladies 
with “a taste for literature,” but little “turn” for it, to pub- 
lish extracts from the works of other people, that “ collections ” 
have grown into disrepute. It is a task that seems easy 
enough, but which to do well requires some judgment, and 
it is very seldom executed satisfactorily. We may, therefore, 
particularly congratulate ourselves, and Mr. Henley, upon the 
publication of his “Lyra Heroica,’ which is worthy to be 
placed upon the same shelf as our “Golden Treasuries.” Te 
has modestly entitled it “A Book of Verse for Boys,” but, 
though admirably adapted to stimulate courage and patriotism 
in the young, it will be equally welcome to the adult. It is 
garnered from many fields and many ages, from Shakspere’s 
time down to yesterday; and, with one exception (that of 
“The Old Navy”), there is no sheaf that is not golden and 
worthy of its place. It is curious, as one reads * Horatinus,” to 
think how a critic like Matthew Arnold conld have been blind 
to its stir and vigour, and even found his poetical foolometer 
in the man who admires the “Lays.” Perhaps with most 
readers—and certainly the boys—* A Ballad of the Fleet ” 
(* The Revenge”) will have the first place. It is pleasant to 
reflect that the ballads culled from our latest bards will bear 
comparison with the best of their predecessors; and, indeed, 
for brilliant and patriotic enthusiasm it would be hard to 
match the very last example, “The Flag of England,” by 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Cambridge undergraduates, and many of us who have 
passed that happy stage and wish we had not, will welcome Mr. 
Lehmann’s “In Cambridge Courts.” College life, to judge by 
these bright pictures of it, seems much as it used to be, though 
with a certain mixture of the Metropolitan element that it did 
not of old possess. The undergraduate view of fathers has not 
changed : “They have all one method in the treatment of 
filial bills. They consider them monstrously extravagant, and 
never hesitate to say so. In fact, the most refreshing thing 
about a father is his extreme frankness, . . . Speaking 
generally, he is a good man with excellent intentions, placed 
by Providence in a position for which his son does not think 
him fully qualified.” His view of mothers is, of course, very 
different : “ On the whole they are a very attractive race .... 
though they have a habit of complaining in public that their 
sons look pale, and also.of kissing them at railway stations.” 
There is much that is humorous in this book, and whether it 
is the old humour or the new humour it is good humour. 
The gem of the collection, however, is the poem addressed to 
the infant son of the learned Master and Mistress of Trinity— 

He'll write Greek plays by dozens—not such models of insipid ease 
(Robert Browning, grant me pardon !) as the dramas of Euripides ; 
But lines that roll like thunder, Aschylean and Titanic, 
With a saving touch of Sophocles, a dash Aristophanic. 
Not an accent will be wanting, no false quantity will kill a line; 
There ‘ll be no superfiuons particles like ye to merely fill a line. 
Then, if asked to choose a story-book, this prodigy will nod at us, 
And demand the Pe@lyhymnia or the Clio of Herodotus, 
At three he'll take a tripos class in Aryan mythology, 
And at four confute all Germany in Roman archeology ; 
And if Teuton rivals should indite huge quartos to suppress him, oh! 
I'll back this cyclopeedic child, this English duodecimo, 
And, bless me! how his cheeks will glow wi-:h infantin® clation 
Should he catch his parents tripping in a classical quotation. 
The whole poem suggests a delightful mingling of Mackworth 
Praed with the late Charles Mathews. 
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HOME NEWS. 

The Qneen will move the Court from Balmoral to Windsor 
Castle on Nov. 20. Sefior Sarasate and Madame Berthe-Marx 
had the honour of playing a selection on the violin and piano- 
forte before her Majesty on Oct. 27. The baptism of the infant 
Prince, third son of Prince and Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, took place at Balmoral Castle on Oct. 31. The service 
was performed by the Very Rev. James Cameron Lees, D.D., 
and commenced with a hymn sung by the Aberdeen Madrigal 
Choir, The infant Prince, who received the names of Maurice 
Victor Donald, was handed to the Queen by Miss Minnie 
Cochrane, and held by her Majesty at the font while the holy 
sacrament of baptism was administered. 

The Prince of Wales has just spent aweek at Newmarket, 
and his Royal Highness went on Oct. 30 to visit Lord and Lady 
Brooke at Easton Lodge, Essex. The Prince intends to keep 
his fiftieth birthday at Sandringham House, and vigorous 
steps are heing taken to remedy the effects of the recent 
fire. One hundred decorators and carpenters aré at work 
repairing and clearing the interior of the building. On 
Nov. 3 his Royal Highness, accompanied by the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife, was present at the performance of “ God- 
papa,’ at the Comedy Theatre, 

The proposal of the Corporation of London to celebrate the 
approaching fiftieth anniversary of the Prince of Wales's 
birth in some public way has fallen through, at the wish of 
his Royal Highness, who, while gratefully appreciative of the 
courtesy involved in the suggestion, has expressed a desire 
that the celebration of his birthday may be confined to that 
purely domestic and family character which it has hitherto 
had. An intimation to that effect was privately made to the 
Corporation by the Lord Mayor, who had consulted the 
Prince’s wishes as to the proposal. 

The Duke and D&chess of Connaught visited Salisbury on 
Oct.31. In the afternoon the Duke presided over a meeting of 
Masons, and installed the Earl of Radnor as Provincial Grand 
Master of Wiltshire, in the room of the late Lord Methuen. 


Sir J. Gorst addressed a meeting at Wolverhampton on the 
labour question on Oct. 30. He said the principle which should 
guide the Conservative Party in dealing with it was the wel- 
fare of the nation at large. They could not settle the proper 
hours of labour in every employment by one uniform rule. 
The decision of such a question must be left to the people 
engaged in each branch of industry. But an experiment in 
shortening the hours of labour might be tried in the Govern- 
ment and Municipal establishments, because that would be at 
the cost of the rate and tax payers, and private employers of 
labour would be guided by the result. 


The results of the municipal elections have been variously 
estimated, but on the whole they show a preponderance of 
Gladstonian gains. The Dai/y News estimates the balance of 
Liberal gains at fifty-nine, but this includes the voting in new 
boroughs, such as Mansfield and Haslingden, and the recon- 
stituted borough of Leicester, where large Liberal majorities 
were secured, Excluding these, the Standard fixes the net 
Liberal gains at twenty-one. The most noteworthy results 
have occurred at Birmingham, where the Conservatives and 
Unionists combined gain six seats; at Bradford, wherea similar 
fesult was largely duetothesplitting of the Liberal vote between 
labour and Liberal candidates ; at Bournemouth, where the Con- 
servatives have a balance of four seats to the good ; at Salford, 
where the Liberals gain three seats; at Haslingden, 
which forms part of Lord Hartington’s constituency, 
where eleven Liberal and seven Conservative Conncillors were 
elected; and at Mansfield, in Notts, where fifteen Liberal 
Councillors were confronted by only three Conservatives. At 
Liverpool, Stockport, Bury in Lancashire, and Ipswich the 
Liberals won three seats, and two at Hull and Leeds, It is 
possible, therefore, that this may point to a change in the 
representation of these places in the Gladstonian interest. On 
the other hand, Rochester and Coventry, which went over to 
Mr. Gladstone at bye-elections, both show considerable Con- 
servative successes, and the latter a Conservative gain of four. 
The Unionists have won a few seats and lost a few; but, asa 
rule, they chose, as at Birmingham, to identify themselves 
with the Conservative Party. The latter party gained seats at 
Nottingham, Gateshead and Newcastle (Mr. John Morley’s 
country), and West Ham, and suffered defeat elsewhere. 


The Anti-Parnellite candidate has been returned without 
opposition for North Kilkenny ; but the Cork contest is being 
fought with the utmost bitterness. Street conflicts are of 
daily occurrence, and hundreds of injured men have been 
treated at the hospitals for broken heads and bruised limbs. 
Mr. O’Brien has made some curious disclosures concerning the 
Boulogne negotiations. It seems that the basis of these pro- 
ceedings was that Mr. Parnell should retire from the 
presidency of the Irish Parliamentary party, but should 
remain president of the Irish League. On the other hand, 
“assurances” were to be obtained from Mr. Gladstone 
through Mr. McCarthy as to the nature of the forthcoming 
Home Rule Bill. In a somewhat confused form thee 
assurances, which, however, were to be kept sccret unless the 
Liberals broke faith over the Bill, were obtained. In the course 
of them Mr, Gladstone seems to have promised tl at an imperi«] 
police force was to be brought to an end within a definite 
period, and five years was named asa reasonable limit. Also, 
the land question was to be placed under the control of the 
Irish Legislature, provided it was not settled by the Imperial 
Parliament concurrently with the Home Rule Bill. Notwith- 
standing these concessions, however, Mr. Parnell returned to 
the negotiations in an irritable mood, and finally brcke them 
off. Mr. O’Brien seems to have been the moving spirit 
throughout, and was anxious to obtain both from Mr. Glad- 
stone and from the Irish Bishops more kindly personal refer- 
ence towards Mr. Parnell, which would soften his deposition 
from the leadership. Mr. Parnell, by the way, was to be sue- 
ceeded in the chairmanship of the party by Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
McCarthy being quietly relegated to the position of vice- 
chairman. 

Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P., has been violently assaulted in the 
Four Courts at Dublin by a Mr. McDermott, a nephew of 
Mr. Parnell, who resented the tone of Mr. Healy’s references 
to Mrs. Parnell in a speech at Longford. Mr. McDermott pro- 
duced a horsewhip, and proceeded to lash Mr. Healy with it. 
The accounts of the fray differ. Mr. McDermott’s friends say 
that Mr. Healy was severely thrashed and knocked down with- 
out attempting to defend himself. On the other hand, Mr. 
Healy's partisans report a simple scuffle, in the course of which 
Mr. Healy caught his antagonist by the throat. In the end a 
crowd of barristers got between Mr. Healy—who was in wig 
and gown—and Mr. McDermott and stopped the affair. Mr. 
Iiealy did not give Mr. McDermott in charge for assault. 


The Arclibishop of York opened his Diocesan Conference 
on Oct. 28. He advocated, as the best method of meeting the 
financial difficulties connected with free education, the pay- 
ment of a voluntary subscription by the parents. The best 
way of imparting religious instruction would, he thought, be 
to revive the offic? of Catechism in every church on every 
Sunday. 
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LOVELINESS OF DEATH.” 


BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 


“ THE 


The melancholy of the age deepens at its extreme in an almost 
incomprehensible and contradictory way. Every age speaks 
most clearly by its poets—even this, which is the most 
mechanical of all. It is the poetry of the time that reveals 
the melancholy of the passing generation more than anything 
else ; and when its multitude of bards sing their sad variants 
on the same theme, we know by what they are moved and 
justified. That this life is but a dream is no great matter for 
mourning when another life lies beyond—a world where we 
meet with those we loved, to part with them never again. 
But when Science raises uncertainty between that world and 
this (and the doubts that Science draws in are the most 
difficult of all to expel completely), a thinking and a brooding 
generation must needs be an unhappy one. Now, the swift 
passing of the years, the sure decline of the beauty and glory 
of youth. the coming as well as the 
fading of the leaf, inspire the mind with an increasing melan- 
choly ; and so it is that half the poesy of the day is of the 
fading of the leaf: in one strain or another the burden of it 
s ‘No more, no more, no more!” How natural it is, is seen 
by the fact that though from time to time some new poet of 
original genius appears, he must needs sing in this strain 
it is the mood of the age, and he cannot escape 


sunrise as well as sunset, 


nearly always: 
from it. 

But other poets there are who, determined perhaps to show 
their originality somehow, push on much farther in search of 
the meeting of extremes ; passing the sadness of “change and 
to discover and proclaim that Death in its very self is 
‘beautiful.” This is a thing. Indifference to 
death is as old as mankind. The phiiosophic mind 
that puts all thought of it aside as wastefully trouble- 
some has been common at all times; and there is another 
aud a most detestable sort of philosophic mind that can 
even jest with death. But not till lately has any school 
of poets arisen to discover beauty in death and rejoice 
in its loveliness. Poets, I have said; but the 
infection seems to have struck into the modern artistic 
temperament, and to prevail with painters and others. 
They cannot very well put this notion into their works, 


decay ” 
new 


same 


but from the conversation of artistic persons we know 
that it is not unfrequently imported into their minds or 
is certainly heard upon their lips. The poets find it 
much easier to celebrate the loveliness of death; and 
some have done so in such terms of rapture as the young 
lover employs when he rhymes of the sunny beauties of 
In the United States of America there is 
a poet (so esteemed by many) who has this 
literally ; and English critics have burst into praise of 
the flush and the gush and the rapture of Mr. Whitman's 
sings of death’s utter loveliness; and 
English aud most likely some French ones, and 
certainly many in America, have expressed a similarly 
novel sensibility to the beauty 
of death. 

‘The rumour that Mr. 
grave makes it rather a hard 
insincerity can be more fantastic or more daring than 
we find in these lyrical apostrophes to the beauty of 
death. Of death as rest, of death as the close of weary 
lives of pain, of death as the dark and narrow way to 
the fullness of everlasting peace, all song is welcome, 
is within the boundary of truth or of 
But how disordered must the imagination 


his mistress. 
done 


song when he 


bards, 
and glory and splendour 


Whitman himself is near to the 
saying; but surely no 


and all sane 
imagination. 
be that garlands death with loveliness; or, 
insincere must he be who pretends, being sane, to gifts 

that discover Beauty 
there may be in dying, as, indeed, we know there is: 
unspeakable beauty, as if the departing spirit, gather- 

ing itself for flight, were cleared of all but its sweet- 
nesses, kindnesses, gratefulnesses. and shone with these alone 
in the hour of a last good-bye. We know, too, that there is a 
beauty after death, as when the worn old woman of yesterday 
shows to her children how lovely she was in the summer of 
her days. But these are not the beauties of loveliness which 
our new bards wonld have us believe they are able to make 
out. It is death itself that they sing; death in its own 
verity, its own shape and meaning. But this is overrunning 
the melancholy of the time with a 
that springs, as it seems to spring 
faith, from clustering doubts as to whether there be beyond 
our own bright world any other, how dreadful must death be 
then’! But the writers and prattlers of whom we speak take 
no account of the spiritual part of the question, which is all; 
them use lover's lingo, the 


rather, how 


an amorous loveliness in death! 


vengeance ; for if 
from a confusion of 


and how monstrous it is to hear 
language of ball-room compliment, Romeo and Juliet exclama- 
tion, in describing that whose lightest work is to wither the 
leaf and scatter the rose! Why, even since I who write and 
you who read these lines began to wonder at the rose, the 
same dead hand has stilled the hearts and blinded the sight 
of millions and millions of women and men. Death, when 
will be no such terror as it seems 
There is no fable in the 


it comes to us in our turn, 
in childhood and youth especially. 
saying, so many times repeated, that the nearer its approach 
the more it is felt by each to be refuge and rest. But 
Except for the religious 
never descend for a 


that is the discovery of the dying. 
who are so exalted in faith that they 
moment from belief in resurrection and reunion, it is never 
very credible to our secret selves while we are in health; 
and even if it were, how should so selfish a consideration 
impair the sense of what death is in the world and to all the 
world? Its might, its silence, its majesty, the inevitable 
sweep of its power over all created things, the noblest, the 
most lovely and most dear, make it a fit subject for 
the prinkings and prankings of fantastic poesy. It is not 
Thonght that finds loveliness is death. It is the feigned 
discovery of overstrained conceit, and is as abhorrent to 
thought as the painting and decking of dead men themselves. 
s 


do not 
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THE NEW LORD MAYOR AND SHERIFFS 


The new Lord Mayor, Alderman David Evans, of whom, and 
of the new Sheriffs, we have already spoken at the time of 
their election, would be inducted into his civic presidency on 
Monday, Nov. 9, with a procession exhibiting several features 
of novelty and significance, partly doing honour to his birth 
He is a son of the late Mr. Thomas Evans, of 
Glamorganshire, and is forty-two 
Evans and Sons, warehouse- 
the Ward of Castle 
in politics 


as a Welshman. 
Glanmychyd, in 
age ; head of the firm of Messrs. 
men, of Watling Street; Alderman of 
Baynard, and was Sheriff in the year 1885 to 1886; 
he is a Conservative, but is to all parties an acceptable Lord 
Mayor. He is the ninth Lord Mayor that Wales has given to 
London. 

Alderman and Sheriff Tyler was born in his father 
was a member of the Common Council of London, and a partner 
in the old firm of Messrs. Venables, Tyler, and Son, paper- 
manufacturers, Queenhithe, in which business the son, Mr. 
George Robert Tyler, is actively engaged. Ile was elected 
one of the Corporation in 1877, and 
of the ward. 

Mr. Harry Seymour Foster, the other new Sheriff, has been 
known asa London public man for some time past, being a 
member of the County Council and of the School Board. He 
resided some time in Australia, but has been snecessfully 
engaged in business of late years, as land and estate agent. 
He takes a leading directing the Young Men's 
Christian Association. 
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in 1887 became alderman 
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THE NEW LORD MAYOR, MR. ALDERMAN EVANS. 


y, Q.C.) enter- 
James's, on 


The Common Serjeant (Sir William Charley 
tained at dinner at the Conservative Club, St. 
Nov. 2, the Lord Mayor-Elect and the leading members of the 
Bar of the Central Criminal Court, The speakers to the 
various toasts were: the Lord Mayor-Elect, Mr, Murphy, Q.C., 
Mr. Cock, Q.C., Mr. Besley, Mr. Charley, Willie Mathews, and 
the host. 

With reference to former Welsh Lord Mayors of London, 
it may be questioned whether Henry le Waleys, in Latin 
“ Wallensis,” a notable civic figure in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, whose birthplace and lineage are unknown, 
was not rather a native of one of the French dominions of the 
King of England, for he appears in 1275 as Mayor of Bordeaux. 
Sheriff of London in 1270, and Mayor (not 
Mayor) for three years, 1280 to 1283 
J. Loftie’s “History of London” 


Ile was, however, 
then styled Lord 
inclusive. ‘The Rev. W. 
relates a few of his actions 


RAMBLING SKETCHES : 
without Salisbury Cathedral, 
rambling artist’s eye, than 
Only the noble cathedral spire, which is 
400 ft. high, rises above laymen’s buildings, in unapproached 
ecclesiastical majesty, from points of view taken for the 
Sketches. We do not into the beautiful 
“Close,” with its verdant lawn, stately trees, grand chapter- 
house, and perfect The streets of the town 
are laid out on a rectangular plan, and on a level 
with few or variations of bend and turn; yet 
there are characteristic fifteenth - century 
quaint old inns, and timber-fronted, gable-roofed shops or 
dwellings; the Poultry of hexagonal form, with six 
arches, supporting a parapet and central pillar ; the ancient 
Crane Bridge ; the Court House ; and St. Anne’s Gate, worthy 
subjects for the pencil. Salisbury, as everybody knows, is 
“New Sarum,” which in the thirteenth century was founded 
by the bishops, removing their see from “ Old Sarum,” the very 
ancient fortified town on the top of the neighbouring hill. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
In the case of a distinguished person whose public life 
claim to be regarded with national and social interest, his 
fiftieth birthday must be considered a Jubilee; and Monday, 
Nov. 9, in the present year, completing that number of anni- 
for the eldest son of her Majesty the Queen, the heir 
is manifestly 


has a 


versaries 
apparent to the Crown of the United Kingdom, 
demanding such congratulations as must arise 
from sentiments of loyalty to the monarchical Constitution, 
and of respect for the reigning family. His Royal Highness, 
it is understood, has preferred to have it treated simply as a 
private and domestic affair, entertaining a party of his personal 
friends, and not inviting any formal addresses from the repre- 
sentatives of municipal corporations or other public bodies ; 
nevertheless, it may be permitted to journalists, taking note 
of this period in the life of so important a contemporary 
personage, to express their continued good wishes for his 
health and happiness, and to indulge in a few retrospective 
observations on his past career. 

Born on Nov. 9, 1841, second of the offspring of Queen 
Victoria by her marriage with the late Prince Consort, Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, inherited the greatest blessing of 
humanity, that of having good parents and wise guardians of 
his childhood and youth. His instruction at home was, no 
doubt, wider in range of studies than that of ordinary English 
boys, including an acquaintance with several European lan- 
guages and with modern history, needful to qualify him for 
the duties of a Prince. Ie was further educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and at Trinity College, Cambridge; was 
enrolled a law student of the Middle Temple, and held a 
commission in the Army. 

His earliest appearance in 
occasion was in 1858 or 1859, we 
foundation-stone of the Lambeth School of Art at Vanxhall ; 
but after the lamented death of his father, in December 1861, 

the Prince of Wales naturally became the most eminent 
and desirable performer of all ceremonies in which 
beneficent or useful undertakings were to be recognised 
by royal approval. This work has occupied a very large 
share of his time during thirty years; and we can all 
testify that it has been discharged with such frank 
goodwill, cordiality, and unaffected graciousness, with 
such patient attention, diligence, and punctuality. as to 
deserve the gratitude of large numbers of her - 
snbjects in almost every part of the kingdom. No Prince 
of any country, in any age, has ever personally exerted 
himself more constantly and faithfully, in rendering 
services of this kind to the community, than the Prince 
of Wales. The multiplicity and variety of his engage- 
ments, on behalf of local and special objects of utility, 
would make a surprising list, and they must have 
involved a sacrifice of ease and leisure, an endurance of 
self-imposed restraint, a submission to tedious repetitions 
of similar acts and scenes, and to continual requests ane 
importunities, which few men of high rank would like 
to undergo. 

The marriage of his Royal Ilighness to Trincess 
Alexandra of Denmark on March 10, 1863, was one of the 
happiest events within the memory of this generation. 
It tended visibly, of course, to raise and confirm his 
position as leader of English society, and as the active 
dispenser of that encouragement which royalty can 
hestow on commendable public objects. ( harity, 
cducation, science, art, music, industry, agriculture, 
and local improvements are in no small measure 
advanced by this patronage. The Prince of Wales may 
not be so learned in some of these matters as his 
accomplished father, but he has taken as much trouble 
to assist the endless labours of the immediate agents, in 
doing which he has shown good judgment and 
cretion, and a considerable degree of business talent 
notably, in the British preparations for the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, the Indian and Colonial Exhibition 
of 1886 in London, and the organisation of the Imperial 
Institute. The last-named institution and the Royal 
College of Music will be permanent memorials of the 
directing energy of the Prince of Wales. 

These are but a few examples or slight indications 
of the work he has actually done for us all. It is 
unnecessary to mention the incidental salutary influences 
of his visits to Canada and to India, which have left 
an abiding favourable impression of English royalty 
in those provinces of the Empire. Nor can it he 
requisite to observe the manner in which the Prince's 

country estate and mansion at Sandringham, with his care 
of agricultural improvement, of stock-breeding, studs, and 
other rural concerns, has set an example to landowners, the 
value of which is aiready felt. We refrain, upon this 
occasion, from speaking of the Princess of Wales, or of the 
sons and daughters, whose lives, we trust, will be always 
good and happy. It is on the personal merits and services 
of the head of their illustrious house, with reference only 
to public interests, that we have thought it needful to 
dwell, in view of the fiftieth birthday of his Royal Highness ; 
and very heartily to wish him, in homely English phrase, 
* Many happy returns of the day!” 
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MISS ADA REHAN AS ROSALIND. 


The appearance at the Lyceum Theatre of Miss Ada Rehan as 
tosalind in “ As You Like It,” on Nov. 3, has given the English 
public an opportunity for one short week of seeing one of the 
most delightful impersonations in dramatic art. That this 
great actress should be so constantly occupied with third-rate 
plays has long been a matter of keen regret to her admirers ; 
but everything is forgotten when we are transported with her 
to the Forest of Arden and to Shakspeare’s fairy realm. Grace- 
ful, humorons, frolicsome, tender, Miss Rehan’s presentation 
will dwell in the memory of playgoers for long years to come. 


A CORNISH PILCHARD FACTORY. 


The pilchard, a fish taken in vast quantities off the coast of 
Cornwall, which it visits twice a year, is smaller than the 
herring, but its flesh has a richer flavour, somewhat resembling 
that of the sardine. A boat employed in this fishery will 
sometimes get so much as five “lasts” of pilchards, the “ last 
numbering 10,000 fish. They are brought to the factory, 
of which establishment we present some Illustrations. Ilere 
the fish are thrown, with salt, into large tanks, where 
they remain three months or longer until they are wanted ; 
then the loose salt is sifted from them, and they are washed, 
sorted, and packed in barrels, This work is done by neat and 
lively girls; after which, when the barrels are full, their 
contents are pressed down, to the depth of about one third, 
by means of a screw-press; the barrel is then filled up 
again, and so on until quite full and very solid. The head of 
the cask is fixed in, and they are ready for the Ingger to load 
for Plymouth when a cargo is comple sted. 
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1, Queen and Prince of Wales. 2. In birthday suit, six years of age 3. In Highland costume, seventeen years of age. 
4. At nineteen years of age. 5. As an Undergraduate, 6. At twenty-one years of age, in uniform of Captain of 10th Hussars, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN HIS YOUNG DAYS. 
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{ of the last links that ! ‘ » ‘ i tion to the Vict 1 
ri \\ el s i ] itenant-Colonel 
Ilewett, at his residence 
J Pa t ler ct 
Am ypt« He was a 
f General Hewett, 
( eCommander-in-Chiel 
I i At Waterloo 
he was junior captain in 
the l4th Foot, and, 
curiously enough, had as 
his suilaltern the late 
I d Albemarle, who also 
lived to a great age, and 
a few years ago s told 
that his old captain at 
Water! ») WAS SClii ALIVE 
He vas much ton 1 
ind the v ral had 
in interesting  corre- 
sponde Ihe last of 
the Waterloo officers has 
now prone General 
LA ( I Which ¢ died some 
hittle time ago h ving 
1 ed by I 1 Albemaz ( nel Hewett 
A Wat Ts) r, however, is said to be 
Llive, in 1@ person of Samuel Gibs who, according 
to t Daily ¢ nicle, served in the 27th. or Inniskillings, 
both in the Peninsula and at Waterloo. He is an inmate of 
the Caterham Asylum for Idiots, and is bed-ridden, though he 
l enjoys a pipe. He has reached the age of 101 years. 
( Hewe vho was in his ninety-seventh year when he 
vl a vivid memory of the great events in which he 
ia part 
The spea gives an emphatic contradiction to the story, 
} shed a London correspondent, that he intends to retire 
nt t of the present Parliament. Mr. Peel's health, 
s0 far from not having improved, is much better; and, as he 
is attached to his duties in the House, there is no reason for 
his retirement. The chances are that, whichever party is in 
power after the General Election, Mr. Peel would be re-elected 
Speaker. The Opposition have objected to some of his rulings, 
but Mr. Peel's personal dignity, desire to be fair to all parties, 
and keen interest in the honour of the House, have given his 
Speakership a note of distinction which Mr. Gladstone would 
probably be as anxious to preserve as Mr. Balfour. 
General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I., and Lady Cotton 
celebrated their golden wedding at their charming house, 
Woodcot, near Dorking, a few days since. Sir Arthar, who 


was knighted thirty years ago, and saw many years’ service in 
India, where he at one time commanded the Royal Madras 
Engineers, is now in his eighty-ninth year. He is a cadet of 


the ancient Cheshire family of Cotton, who acquired Comber- 
mere, once an abbey of Benedictine monks, in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., and is a cousin of the present Viscount Comber- 
mere Lady Cotton was one of the founders of that excellent 


institution the Young Women's Christian Association, members 
of which presented her with a testimonial on the fiftieth 
anniversary of her marriage. 


The Earl of Radnor, who has just been made Provincial 
Grand Master of Freemasons for the county of Wilts, is the 
head of the ancient family of Bouverie, name is 
frequently found in the annals of the Low Countries. The 
founder of the family in England settled at Canterbury 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century; and his great- 
grandson, an eminent Turkey merchant and citizen of London, 
was created a baronet in 1713. The Bouveries 
Viscounts Folkestone in 1747, and Earls of Radnor eighteen 
years later. Lord Radnor is an extensive landowner in Wilts; 
and Longford Castle, near Salisbury, is one of the 
finest in the county; while from Coleshill (another family 
estate), near H tame a& magnificent stretch of surrounding 
is OLtained, 


whose 


became 


His seat, 


couutry 


An interesting man has just been appointed chaplain at 
the French prison of La Roquette in place of the venerable 
Abbé Faure, whose ministrations to prisoners condemned to 
death have made him known only too well to those who find 
a morbid pleasure in witnessing the executions which take 
place from time to time in the Place de la Roquette. The 
new aumdnicr, Abbé Valadier, is not new to the duties he will 
have to perform; he has been for the last ten years chaplain 
to the House of Correction attached to the prison, and always, 
in the event of a double execution, assisted Abbé Faure in his 
trying mission. Pére Valadier is tall and slight, and does not 
look forty. He entered the priesthood fifteen years ago, and 
always had a special desire to go into prison mission work. 
Although strictly forbidden to act as go-between from a 
prisoner to the latter's friends, it is often the lot of the 
guillotine chaplain to take, after due permission has been 
obtained, a last message of affection or forgiveness from 
the scaffold to the wretched pareuts or wife of the condemned 
man 


We regret the death of our correspondent Mr. Doyle 
Glanville, a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, several 
of whose sketches and 
notes have appeared in 
this Journal, and who 
accompanied the recent 
expedition of the Bishop 
of Bloemfontein’s Mis- 
sion, with three English 
lady hospital nurses, to 
reach Mashonaland by 
the new route from the 
east coast of Sonth 
Africa, up the Pungwé 
River. The party, late in 
June, were at Mponda’s 
native village, seventy 
miles up that river, a 
comfortless and  un- 
healthy place, where 
great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in hiring men 
to carry the baggage for 
the long and toilsome 








TUE LATE Ma, D, GLANVILLE, F.R.G.S. 


inland, a march of 180 


journey miles over a country 
imperfectly explored. The ‘ladies, who are Sisters of the 
Red Cross, are Miss Blennerhassett, called Sister Aimée. 


Miss Weilby (Sister Beryl), and Miss Sleeman (Sister Lucy), 
with whom isa missionary, Mr. Wilkins; they came by sea 
from Natal to the Portuguese port of Beira, and ascended the 
river in the pioneer steam-boat Agnes. The encampment at 
Mponda’s was situated in a malarions marsh. Mr. Doyle 
Glanville has been one of the first victims to the insalubrity 
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of this which is nevertheless announced for that of a 
projected raliway J he wae taken ill with fever 
about ten miles from Fort Salisbury, and, although in good 


ronte 


appears 


health and spirits a few hours before, died very suddenly. 
Dr. Rand, surgeon of the Manika district, assisted at the 
lnterment. 

The Rev. Ernest Arthur Blackwell Sanders. who has been 
offered the important rectory of Whitechapel, is one of the 





ion incumbents. He graduated at Oxford in 
lained by the Bishop of London, served for 
less than three years as a curate in Holloway, then became 
Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park, and is now asked to sneceed 
the Rev. A. J. Robinson in one of the most important livings 
in London. Youth, boundless energy, organising power, 
geniality, tact, and forcible oratery supply sufficient excuse 
for lis preferment. 





1882. wa3 at once o 


On Saturday afternoon, Oct. 31, a bust of Matthew Arnold 
was unveiled in Westminster Abbey by Lord Coleridge. A 
lier the Lord Chief Justice, accompanied by Mrs. 
Arnold and family and the Dean of Westminster, had with 
difficulty succeeded in making his way into the crowded 
Jerusalem Chamber, where Lord Coleridge read an impressive 
address upon Matthew Arnold, emphasising his wonderful 
versatility, his satiricand poetic gift, and drawing an interest- 
ing comparison between Arnold and Horace. The scene in the 


little ear 


Abbey was astriking one, the bust of Arnold, by Mr. Bruce Joy, 
heing placed between those of Canon Kingsley and Frederick 
Denison Maurice, and opposite his godfather, Keble, and a 
full-length statue of his poetic godfather—if the phrase be 


permitted —Wordsworth. 


Mer. Gouthe-Soulard, the Archbishop of Aix, who has been 


summoned to appear ex police correctionelle for having written 


a letter couched in too strong language to the Minister 
charged with the task of announcing to him the dis- 
approval of the Government of future French pilgrim- 
ages to Rome, was born on Sept. 1, 1820, at Saint-Jean- 





-Vétre, and was for many years the most popular cleric 
in Lyons. Made Archbishop of Aix in 1886, Mgr. Soulard 
was highly respected both by his ecclesiastical superiors and 
the French Government It is said that the Archbishop cannot 
forget or forgive the late decrees put in force against the 
religiousorders of France. He has devoted aconsiderable portion 
of his revenue and much of his time to the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, and the edict which injured their order cut him to the 
heart. Immensely popular in his own little Provencal city of Aix, 
Mgr. Soulard. is well known throughout all the South of 
France. He has visited in person every parish in his diocese, 
and sends out more missionary priests than any of his 
brother prelates. He is an eloquent preacher, and often 
consents to address politicaland other meetings. Some time 
since he published an Elector’s Catechism, which produced 
considerable comment. He belongs to the Liberal Ultra- 
montane Party, and is said to have assisted Pope Leo XIIL. 
when the latter was composing the Labour Encyclical. The 
Archbishop is summoned to appear before a Paris tribunal on 
Nov. 24. 

There is 1 second-hand bookshop in Edinburgh the owner 
of which, Mr. James Stillie, has a peculiar interest, in that he 
has often met Sir Walter 
Scott face to face. Seventy 
years ago he was a boy in 
Ballantyne’s employ, and, 
asa youth of seventeen, he 
was frequently engaged 
in taking important busi- 


ness letters and money 
from Edinburgh to 
Abbotsford. Mr. Stillie 
chats pleasantly about 
his experiences in the 
gipsy encampments in 
which he sometimes 
found himself in the 
then somewhat serious 


journey into the Abbots- 
ford district. .Of Sir 
Walter Scott speaks 





he 


Mr. TAME: SIILLIt with unbounded enthu- 

siasm, but his estimate of 

Sir Walter's contemporaries is not equally flattering. He 
found Lockhart supercilious, and Lord Jeffrey not less so. One 


by one the eminent men of the time are recalled, but only 
one of them dwells in Mr. Stillie’s mind as a wellnigh ideal 
man, and his is a n:tme little known south of the ‘'weed— 
Lord Cockburn, the biographer of Jeffrey, and the author of 
two valuable volumes of ‘reminiscences. 

A very pretty ceremony took place in Cranbonrn Street, 
Leicester Square, on Friday, Oct. 30, when Miss Ada Rehan 
laid the foundation-stone of Mx. Augustin Daly's new theatre, 
and Mrs. Bancroft christened the building “ Daly’s Theatre.” 
Miss Rehan read some verses written for the occasion by 
Mr. Clement Scott— 

England! America! Sisters in soul! 
Let us clasp hands o'er the stone at our fect, 
Love will endure whilst the centuries roll, 
Making a harmony goodly to greet. 
‘Deep in the ground let us bury to-day 
All the destroying distrust of the past! 
*rhen from the chill of the grave and its clay 
Surely will rise a Love's Temple at last! 
The new theatre has been designed by Mr. Spencer Chadwick 
in the Italian Renaissance style, and promises to be one of the 
most beautiful in London. 


The Right Rev. Alfred Tucker, Bishop of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, who has justereturned to Uganda, is a prelate of no 
common order. Born of a family devoted to art, his first in- 
clination was to the same profession, and as “ Alfred Maille” he 
achieved some success in this direction. Having resolved to 
take holy orders, he went to Oxford, and men who were under- 
graduates ten or eleven years ago may remember his picturesque 
figure at some of the open-air services then held at the Martyrs’ 
Memorial. His curate’s days in the North were comparatively 
uneventful, but in 1890 he volunteered for the mission-field, 
and was consecrated bishop for the see of Eastern Equatorial 
Africa. Of his two predecessors in this post, one (Hannington) 
was murdered by the natives ; the other (Parker) died of fever. 
Bishop Tucker, whois from the Lake country, hasall the qualities 
which go to makea successful pioneer. In olddays he was acon- 
siderable athlete, a mainstay-~of the Ambleside football team, 
and a noted pedestrian. His feat of ascending in one day the 
four highest mountains in England marked him out as a man 
likely to stand the strain of African travel and anxiety. He 
is sufficiently unconventional still to retain the magnificent 
moustache which used-to be the envy of more youthful 
undergraduates, and in Africa fares like the rest of his 
brethren. Owing to the approaching withdrawal of the 
British East Africa Company from Uganda, the future of the 
work in the most interesting parts of the bishop's diocese is 
surrounded with perplexity 
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Dr. Mackennal, the popular Congregational minister of 
Bowden, has declined the secretaryship of the Congrega- 
tional Union, to which he was recently elected unanimously. 
‘To understand the interest which the appointment excites 
in Nonconformist circles, it may be mentioned that the post 
has an importance far beyond anything implied in the 
title or salary, which last is £700 or £800 perannum. The 
late secretary, Dr. Hannay, gave the position much real dignity, 
and by his high personal character secured a very large amount 
of power and influence in the councils of the denomination, 

The history of modern Methodism can show us no more 
varied career for its length than that of the Rev. Dr. Lunn, 
the editor of the new Ieview of the Churches. Henry 8. Lunn 
was born as recently as July 1859. At fifteen he left school to 
enter a business house; at twenty-one he was accepted for the 
Wesleyan ministry ; a tour in the Mediterranean, where he 
met an Indian missionary, led Mr. Lunn to offer himself for 
the foreign field. Accordingly he entered at Trinity College, 
Dublin, for a medical course. In his second year his strong 





personality had made itself so felt that he was elected 
secretary of the Historical Society, and was an office- 
bearer of less famous bodies. In 1886 he distinguished 


himself, young as he was, by an election tour of 3000 miles as 
a member of the Irish Protestant Home Rule Association. The 
older members of the Wesleyan body did not like this ; but 
Mr. Lunn was ordained, nevertheless. In 1887 he took his 


M.D., married the daughter of Canon Moore, and sailed 
for India. teturning from India, some articles dealing 


with missionary life once more raised a storm against him ; 
but the difficulty was, after much strife, composed. Now 
Dr. Lunn acts as chaplain to the Polytechnic and is a member 
of the West London Mission, while he is also one of the 
busiest journalists in London. 
OUR PORIRAITS. 

Our portraits of the Lord Mayor and Mr. Sheriff Tyler are 
from photographs by the London Stereoscopic Company, 
Regent Street, W.; Mr. Sheriff Foster, by Mr. W. J. Chivers, 
High Street, Sutton; the Right Rev. Lord Bishop of St. 
Andrews, by Mr. T. Rodge, of St. Andrews, N.B.; the Mayor 
of Bedford, by Messrs. Debenham and Guuld, of Bournemouth ; 
Mr. Whitbread, M.P., by Messrs. Blake and Edgar, Midland 
Road, Bedford; Mr. J. Stillie, by Mr. E. R. Yerbury, of 
Edinburgh ; the late Mr. Doyle Glanville, F.R.G.S., by 
Mr. S. Walery, of Regent Street, W. 


The critical verdict upon M. Brunean’s opera “ Le Réve” has 
not been either so warm or unanimous as that of the 
audience which assembled to witness its production at Covent 
Garden on Thursday, Oct. 29. That the work would give rise 
to much discussion and variety of opinion was to have been 
anticipated by those acquainted with the nature of M. Bruneau’s 
method, some explanation of which was given in these columns 
last week. But, for our own part, we expected to find the public 
cool towards the work, and the critics in its favour, rather than 
the reverse. The result is one which ought to make musicians 
hesitate before condemning “Le Réve” as a composition not 
sufficiently clear in structure, or melodious enough (in the 
ordinary sense of the term) to secure enduring favour. Two 
things more especially struck us on the night of the first per- 
formance. One was that the characters and incidents of 
Zola’s story seemed to possess a strong and increasing 


80 


interest for the audience, amongst whom we could dis. 
cover no sign of objection to the delicate religious 
episodes in the action; the other, that the Wagnerian 


form and continuity of the music and the intensely serious 
aim of the composer were respected throughout, perfect silence 
being maintained so long as the curtain was up, while its 
descent was immediately followed by a hearty and often 
enthusiastic burst of applause. The performance was assuredly 
of an excellence hors ligne. The five characters were sustained 
by their original interpreters, Mdlle. Simonnet, M. Engel, 
M. Bouvet, Madame Deschamps-Jehin, and M. Lorrain. How 
much of the success was due to these gifted artists of the 
Opéra Comique cannot be estimated until M. Bruneau’s work 
shall have been placed in less accomplished hands. 

The Royal English Opera reopened on Tuesday, Nov. 3, with 
a version, written by Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. Eugéne 
Oudin, of M. Messager’s opera “The Basoche.” Enormous 
pains had been taken with the mounting of this famous 
Parisian success. It was superbly put upon the stage, the 
scenery and dresses far surpassing those provided at the Opéra 
Comique, while the grouping and stage-management were as 
perfect as we are accustomed to expect at Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
theatres. ‘The cast, too, was satisfactory at almost every point. 
A better Clément Marot than Mr. Ben Davies could not easily 
have been found. He sang his music splendidly, and acted 
with wonderful spirit and charm. A distinct success was 


also achieved by Mr. David Bispham in the part of 
the Duke de Longueville. His acting was remarkably 
finished and powerful, and two out of his three, airs 


were encored. Miss Lucile Hill made a decided advance 
by her unaffected embodiment of Colette (the peasant girl 
who imagines herself the Queen of France), her singing 
being delightful. Miss Palliser scarcely needed the apology 
that was made for her; she played Marie d’Angleterre with 
unflagging spirit. and sang her florid music in brilliant style. 
Mr. Charles Kenningham, Mr. John Le Hay, and Mr. Charles 
Copland also distinguished themselves ; while the band and 
chorus, under Mr. F. Cellier’s able direction, fulfilled every 
possible requirement. We have not attempted a description of 
M. Messager’s graceful score, nor will space allow us to do 
justice to M. Albert Carré’s clever and interesting libretto. 
Suffice it to say that both gentlemen fully merited the enthusi- 
astic “call” which brought them before the curtain at the 
close of an admirable performance. With its capital story, its 
melodious and pleasing music, and its marvellous setting, 
“The Basoche” ought to draw crowds for many months to 
come. 

Three of our most important concert undertakings have 
started work for the season during the past few days. ‘The 
toyal Choral Society began its proceedings on Wednesday, 
Oct. 28, the event being noteworthy for the first performance 
at the Albert Hall of Beethoven's Choral Symphony, which was 
magnificently performed ( with a specially augmented orchestra) 
under the skilful and spirited guidance of Mr. Barnby. Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Hymn of Praise” filled up the remainder of the concert. 
On the following evening the London Symphony Concerts 
entered upon their sixth season. Mr. Henschel provided his 
patrons with an interesting programme, and under his able 
direction it was admirably carried out. The pianist, both on 
this occasion and at the opening Monday Popular Concert 
(Nov. 2). was M. Paderewski, whose presence was, as usual, 
provocative of a crowded attendance and plenty of applause. 
‘The renowned Pole drew in each instance upon the works of 
his gifted compatriot Chopin, and his superb rendering of the 
“Funeral March” sonata at the “ Pop” was an achievement 
calculated to dwell long in the recollection of those present, 
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“THE CRUSADERS,” AT THE AVENUE 
THEATRE, 


DY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


No one can tell how an author works, but the uninitiated 
spectator would be inclined to believe that in composing “The 
Crusaders” Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones had begun at the wrong 
end. He started with the 
decoration before he began to 
baild the house. He selected 
the wall-papers before he laid 
the foundation - stone. His 
mind was full of varied and 
amusing characters. On they 
came crowding into his busy 
brain, philanthropists—sham 
and real, faddists, pessimists, 
busy - bodies, society shams, 
and bores. He could not keep 
them back. There they were, 
the amiable politician who is 
dragged into a drawing-room 
scheme for improving London; 
the social purity humbug, 
who winks the other eye at 
a pretty French waiting-maid; 
the meddlesome muddler, 
who brings eavesdropping 
ond hypocrisy up to date; the 
fat, plethoric philosopher, 
who is an obese mass of 
selfishness and sensuality ; the 
tedious toady of the aforesaid 
lecturer ; the lemon-coloured 
curate, borrowed from * ‘The 
Private Secretary”; the 
fashionable dashing woman 
of business, who must havea 
finger in every social pie ; the 
reformed nymphs of the 
slums of Drury Lane trans- 
planted in a rose-garden at 
Wimbledon, and turning a paradise into an inferno—on they 
nll came pell-mell, higgledy-piggledy, and, thought Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones to himself, what a capital play can be 
made out of this crowd of modern characters? And, having 
made friends, as it were, with these amusing types, our clever 
author set about the difficult task of forcing them into a 
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convenient and plausible story. But surely that is not the 
way to make a modern play. Having invented a plot, the 
best way is to educe your characters from a given story. 
At least, that used to be the way that good dramatic houses 
were constructed, and a modern audience seems to be of the 
opinion that 
this is the 
best way to 
build them 
now. We all 
know the fate 
of the house 
built on shift- 
ing sands. It 
soon came to 
grief, and so 
did “ The Cru- 
saders,” when, 
after patient 
waiting and 
anxious hope, 
it was dis- 
covered that 
the majority 
of Mr. Jones's 
characters, 
thongh very 
amusing in 
themselves, 
had nothing 
whatever todo 
with his play ; 
a good half of 
them might 
be cut clean 
outand would 
scarcely be 
missed. 

Now, expe- 
risnce teaches 
us—audsurely Mr. WEEDON GROSSMITH AS MR. PALSAM. 
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experience on the staye, as elsewhere, shou’d 
have some weight—that there is nothing so 
intolerable to an audience as interruption. 
They like to get on with the story. They strive 
to understand their author. They want to 
follow the fortunes of hero and heroine, be 
they bad or good: but when the door keeps 
continually opening, and servants are per- 
petually introducing people in whom they 
have no concern, and they are not allowed to 
listen to whatalone interests them—well, then 
they get rude, and treat the play, by whom- 
soever composed, with very scant courtesy 
indeed. And yet if Mr.Henry Arthur Jones 
had taken a little more trouble, and had been 
more careful to suppress his extraneous 
matter, he might have made as good a play as 
“Judah” out of the main idea of * The Cru- 
saders.” Philos Ingarfield, the poetic mystic 
and enthusiast, is capable of being made us 
admirable a creation as Judah Llewellyn. He 
is a man of flesh and blood, with his stern 
asceticism and strong common-sense. He is to 
be found in these modern days at Toynbee Hall. 
We know him, with his noble schemes and 
enthusiastic visions, with his dauntless courage 
and pure life, with his honourable pity for his 
fellow-creatures, and his noble love for pure 
women. Philos the philanthropist may be ¢ 
little in advance of the theatre-gallery view of 
modern men, but Mr. Walter Besant would have 
been proud of such a man for his next novel. 
And what a good idea it was to place this man 
between such a pair of women as Cynthia 
Greenslade and Una Dell! How admirable 
it was to conceive such a character, beloved 
by the strong woman and loving the weak one! 
How natural it wasto paint this strong-souled 
creature swayed and tempest-tossed by the 
sweetest and most frivolous of her sex, and 
neglecting the deeper passion of the brave 
woman who “never told her love”! Here 
was the good seed from which a good and 
noble play might be made. But, alas! from 
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it. Only Cynthia is painted as she ought 

to be painted. Philos remains an idea—he never attains his 
full dramatic stature. He is born, but he never comes to 
maturity. Una Dell is a shadow in the background—she never 
develops. She should bea contrast. She should be as relatively 
itaportant as her 
rival Cynthia. She 
should fight hard 
and strongly for 
the soul of Philos. 
She should be a 
bright and burning 
type of womanhood. 
But in the play she 
has no vitality—she 
isthe veriest sketch. 
As I said _ before, 
Mr. Jones has not 
had time to attend 
to his leading 
characters. He 
suggests them, and 
leaves them alone. 
All his energy has 
been devoted to Mr. 
Palsam and Mr. 
Burge Jawle and 
Mr. Figg—doubtless 
very amusing 
people, but not 
nearly of as much 
consequence as the 
principal figures in 
his dramatic com- 
position. Disap- 
pointment, aud very 
sincere disappoint- 
ment, was the in- 
evitable result. The 
actor-manager ques- 
tion remains exactly 
where it was. It is 
not in the least 
affected by the cold 
reception given to 
“The Crusaders.” 
The public neither knows nor cares how far a play is made suc- 
cessful by the hints or suggestions of A, B, or C. They want 
a good play, and it is immaterial to them how it becomesa 
good play, In nine cases out of ten they neither know nor care 
who the author is. And so little are they respecters of persons 
that they will bait and bully their best friends when they 
happen to fail. No brilliancy ever achieved by a Pinero, or a 
Jones, or a Grundy, or a Gilbert will save one or the other 
from execration when they happen to make a mistake. In 
America the audience goes out sadly, with a touch of pity for 
the unfortunate ; in England they call him out to how] at him. 
All his “ Judahs ” and “ Middlemen” and “ Saints and Sinners” 
are forgotten. He has failed—‘’Eave ‘arfa brick at’im!” Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones has not failed as a manager atall. Hehas 
failed as a dramatist. He has mounted the play luxuriously 
and in excellent taste; he has attended to every detail; he has 
rehearsed the new work carefully, and, if anything, too much; 
he has collected together an admirable company ; but he has 
forgotten the most important thing of all—interest. I saw 
the other day in a public print a sublimely audacious state- 
ment, a most ludicrous example of the egotism of the superior 
young person. Talking of the work of a notoriously clever 
man, but an unsuccessful dramatist, one of his log-rolling 
friends said, “Whatever his faults may be, Mr. So-and-So, so 
far as play-writing is concerned, has never yet suffered the 
ignominy of a public sucecss!” Now, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones is too sensible a man to swallow such nonsense as 
that. Presumably he writes plays, first of all, to increase his 
literary reputation, and secondly, to make money out of 
them. 

Everyone in the theatre pitied the artists engaged in this 
unfortunate enterprise, for they did their work so admirably. 
Well indeed did Mr. Lewis Waller understand Philos Ingarfield. 
He had caught the spirit of the man, and read him thoroughly. 
But the actor pined for material. The character was insnf- 
ficient and incomplete. Had it been relatively as good an 
acting character as Judah Llewellyn, what a fine performance 
Mr. Waller’s would have been! But he had to sparkle, to 
gleam, and to sputter out with the play, like a badly made 
candle. Again, whatchance had poor Miss Olga Brandon with 
such a maimed type as Una Dell? She could do nothing with 
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it, because there was so little to do. What a dominant note 

na Dell should have been in the dramatic harmony! But, 
alas! she had to sing uncommonly small. Of the three leading 
characters—if, indeed, any one led—Cynthia was the best, 
and she was played to perfection by Miss Winifred Emery, a 
charming _picture of insincere womanhood. She certainly 
looked lovely enough to distract and disorganise the most 
ardent professor and philanthropist of any Toynbee Ilall. 
She represented the kind of woman who in her time has 
destroyed and demoralised the strongest men. Weak as 
water, fickle, false, loving nothing but love, treacherous, 
the creature not of consistency but the moment, Cynthia 
is, unhappily, a real woman. She was realised to an exacti- 
tude by the actress, who with her Vivien charm made many 
understand how strong men make fools of themselves. No 
fault whatever could be found with the character-painting 
of the minor but still important characters. The style and 
distinction of Mr. Arthur Cecil, the charm and tone of Lady 
Monckton, the ponderous humour of Mr. Henry Kemble, so 
admirably natural; the perky and irritating intrusiveness of 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith, the grave Boswellianism of Mr. Sant 
Matthews, the jerky Lothairism of Mr. Yorke Stephens, were 
all of service to the fringe of the play—a fringe terribly frayed 
before all was over. I shall not be surprised to hear that the 
Drury Lane nymphs have disappeared from the Wimbledon 
rose-garden, or that the “comic relief” has been mercilessly 
cut. An actor-manager would have done it long before the first 
night, and defied the wrath of the author. ‘The play, in fact, i 
desperately in need of revision, correction, and amendment. 
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DESTRUCTIVE 
EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN, 


The terrible disaster which, on Oct. 28, 






















befell that interesting ar generally 
pros} country of Easter Asia 
Japa so agreeably describe in Sit 
Edwin Arnold’s recent book of travel, 
the central portion or the 
south coast of the principal island 
Nippon. Beginning nearly a hundre 
! est of Yokohama and of Toki 
formerly Jedo, the capital of the 
empire it extended westward to the 
res of the Bay of Osaka, near the 
eastern entrance to the Inland Sea 
hich separates Nippon from 
! I ining isiands of Shikohu a 
K shiu Hiogo, or rather its a 
nt port of Kobé, in the bay ju 
imed, is one of the most import 
resorts of commerce. It is distant onl 
urteen miles (Kobé is twenty miles 
from the large and populous trading 
city of Osaka, with hich it has for 
venteen years past been connecte 
by i vay, and further ¢ th Ki 
the former capital of tl Mikade 
twer eight miles from Osaka \ 
these reat towns have iffered by 
the recent earthquake ! elt of 





north-east of Osaka, and at Otsu, 





place of much traffic at the south end 
if Lake Biwa but the yreatest loss of 
life was at Ogaki and Gifu. ‘The dis 
tricts comprised within the circuit 
marked by these cities and towns, 
none of them far inland from the 
south coast of Nippon, are the most 
thic kly inhabited, the best cultivated, 
and the wealthiest part of Japan 
‘They had benefited greatly of late 
years by the construction of railways 
supe rseding the use of the ‘Tokaido, the 
ancient highway from ‘Tokio to Kioto 
which passes around the south-east 
coast of the island. A numerous fleet 
of small native-owned steamers ply 
between Kobé and Osaka and other 
ports on the Inland Sea, but the 
largest proportion of the goods traffic 
and nearly all the passenger traflic 
between Osaka and the inland towns 
comes and goes by rail. Kioto is the 
centre of extensive trade in native 
hands, and the traffic between Kioto 
and Osaka and Kobé is very large. The 
extension of the railway to Lake Biwa 
had the effect of enormously increas- 
ing the goods traffic. On Lake Biwa 
there is a fleet of small steamers,which 
bring cargo from towns on the lake to 
Otsu for transportation by rail. 

Osaka, still a large city, though 
not in these days, as formerly, the 
“Venice of Japan,” standing in the 
centre of a network of rivers and 
canals which once made it a maritime 
port, is the chief market for tea and 
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rice, and for money or stock-exchange 
dealings, and is also a busy manu- 
facturing town. In the time of the 
rich and powerful daimios, the old 
Japanese aristocracy, it was a scene of 
much native fashionable gaiety and 
luxury ; the riverside quays, the in- 
numerable bridges, and quaintly deco- 
rated canal-boats were thronged with 
people in splendid and picturesque 
attire. Osaka has a quarter of a 
million inhabitants. Kioto, formerly 
called Miako, was the imperial capital, 
as well as the ecclesiastical head- 
quarters of the Shinto or State religion, 
so long as the Mikado, then treated as 
a& nominal sovereign, was confined in 
august seclusion, while the actual 
ruler was the Shiogun—as we used to 
say, the ‘Tycoon, a powerful heredi- 
tary officer of State. The Mikado’s 
palace at Kioto is kept up, and is occu- 
pied by some retired members of the 
imperial family, but is no longer sur- 
rounded by the residences of princes, 
nobles, and courtiers ; the temples and 
shrines in the city, richly endowed 
and gorgeous, attract a multitude of 
pilgrims. Otsu, on Lake Biwa, is a 
thriving town with beautiful scenery 
around it, and has famous associa- 
tions with events of Japanese history. 
Nagoya, connected by a railway line 
of 200 miles with Tokio, the modern 
capital, was visited by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, who describes it as a well- 
looking city of 125,000 inhabitants, 
in a fertile plain near the south- 
western coast, where he beheld a 
grand military review. The number 
of people killed by the earthquake 
is officially estimated at 4000 alto- 

gether, and at least 5000 were in- 

jured. Fifty thousand houses were 

destroyed; and this number would 

have been much greater but for the 

fact that ordinary Japanese houses are 

built of wood. The railway was broken 

up fora length of seventy miles. At 

Ogaki and Gifu the earthquake was 

followed by conflagrations. In many 

places deep fissures were opened in the 

earth. 

There is probably some physical 
connection between the alternate phe- 
nomena of earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions in Japan ; a visitation of the 
latter kind, it will be remembered, 
caused the death of hundreds of people 
two or three years ago. Fuji-Shan, or 
Fusiyama, which Sir Edwin Arnold 
ascended on Aug. 26, 1890, has a crater 
almost extinct. It is within sight of 
Yokohama, on one side, and of Nagoya, 
on the other side. We may surmise that 
the cessation of its activity has left 
subterranean fires to work their effect 
in generating steam, for a great 
distance beyond. Another volcano, 
that of Nakusa, was in actual eruption 
during the earthquake, throwing out 
masses of stone and sand. 





THE FIRE AT SANDRINGHAM HALL: A SKETCH ON THE ROOF. 
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“COME LIVE WITH ME, AND BE MY LOVE.” 


AN ENGLISH PASTORAL. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


Author of “ God it} Van,’ “ The Shad of the Sword,” &c. 
CHAPTER IX. 
A THUNDERBOLT. 
We were two sisters of one race... 
She was the fa're t in the face.—Zennyson. 

The dance in the big barn was a huge success, the fun 
boisterous, the refreshment copious, and everybody full of 
natural merriment. From Jabez the herd to Dutton the 
doctor, from Jasper the shepherd to Mr. Marsh the 
tax - collector, from 
Amandy the dairy- 
mad to Catherine and 
Brilget, there was 
nothing but fun, free- WMT yl 
dom, and equality. 
The Gaffer was there 
with his son, both look- 
ing a little anxious ; 
but when George led 
out Catherine for the 
country dance the old 
man seemed relieved. 

The evening was 
wellnigh spent, but the 
merriment was still at 
its height, when Cathe- 
rine slipped from the 
crowded barn and stole 
away far from the 
sound of music and 
merriment to the quiet 
solemn b auty of the 
moonlit fields, 

She wished to be 
alone — to think — to 
ask herself if her cup 
of happiness were in- 
deed full, or if the 
bitter had already be- 
gun to mingle with the 
sweet of love. 

That morning, all 
that day in fact, she 
had counted herself the 
happiest woman in the 
world. But human 
happiness is never 
supreme ; be one’s joy 
ever so great it never 
seems more than an 
earnest of a greater 
joy to follow, and 
though Catherine had 
spent the day in the 
realisation of the one 
great joy of her life, 
yet she had looked for- 
ward to the evening as 
a time when her happi- 
ness would reach its 
very height. Love had 
brought her gladness ; 
how, then, could that 
gladness be complete 
without the presence 
of the one being whom 
she loved better than 
her life : 

In the evening, she 
thought, George would 
come; he would take 
her hind, he would 
whisper in her ear that 
he loved her; he would 
kiss her, perhaps; and 
with those words ring- 
ing in her ear, that 
kiss fresh wpon her 
lips, she felt that she 
could die. But, now 
that she was alone, 
Catherine was fain to 
confess that her joy 
had received a check. 
True, George had come 

he had taken her 
hand—he had danced 
with her he had 
looked into her eyes 
he had called’ her 
Catherine — ‘* dear 
Catherine!’’ He had 
congratulated her be- 
fore them all—he had 
rejoiced in her good 
fortune, because he 
said her happiness was 
as dear to him as his 
own. And yet there 
was something in his 
manner which she 
could not understand 
something which seemed to check her ardour, and which kept 
her tongue tied when she was burning to whisper in his ear 
sa George, I love you i= 

Wondering and dreaming, she wandered she knew not 
whither. At last she sat down upon a grassy bank and held her 
hand to her head. Something cold touched her forehead: she 
looked at her hand. It was George’s ring! His ring! Yes, 
there it was, shining upon her finger—the little golden circlet 
which he had sent her as a pledge of his love. 

*‘Tt is all real,’’ she murmured. ‘I am selfish in my 
happiness. I want too much; it should be enough for me to 
know that he loves me as I love him.’’ 

She kissed the ring again and again and again; then, 
propping her chin in her hand, she sat gazing dreamily at the 
dimly moonlit meadows. She sat for some time lost in thought. 

Suddenly the sound of voices struck on her ear. She 
listened. She was not the only wanderer that night? The 
sound came nearer; two figures were approaching the spot 
where she sat. 

Instinctively, she never knew why, she leant farther back 
into the shadow of the hedge. Nearer came the sound. 
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Suddenly Catherine’s heart gave a great throb; she had 
recognised the voices: one belonged to Bridget, the other to 
George Kingsley. 

She sat still, scarcely breathing. The sound of the voices 
ceased, but the figures came on. They paused close to the spot 
where Cathexine was waiting. Their backs were towards her— 
by stretching out her hand she could almost have touched the 
hem of Bridget’s dress. 

They stood close together ; Bridget was clinging to George’s 
arm. He was looking down at her—she was looking up at 
him. 

Presently he spoke. 

‘*Tt doesn’t seem real,’’ he said. ‘‘ But itis true, Bridget ; 
you love me!”’ 

“Well, yes, I do love you, of course.’’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ he said, and he kissed her. Bridget laughed 
softly. 





‘¢ What is the matter, Catherine?” she said. 


‘¢ You must get your father to consent,”’ she said. 

‘** Well, [ will try—but he is stubborn.”’ 

‘** Like his son.”’ 

‘¢ And having once got into his head that I ought to marry 
the heiress he ‘ll be a long time coming round.”’ 

‘‘ What a strange idea,”’ said Bridget, ‘‘ to think of your 
marrying Catherine ! ”’ 

‘*Tt was strange! You see, what weighed with the old man 
was the money and the land.” 

‘* And J have neither.”’ 

‘You have what I prize far more—your own dear little 
self.’’ 

Bridget laughed again, and again he bent down and kissed 
her. She put up her hand to turn his face away. 

‘* You must be more respectful,’ she said. ‘‘ Come, let us 
return to the barn.”’ 

‘* There is plenty of time.”’ 

‘* No: we must return, or we shall be missed.’’ 

They moved on again—their voices sank to a murmur— 
then they died, and all was still. The moonbeams still 
trembled on the meadow, the cool night breeze kissed 


Catherine’s cheek, but she did not stir. The silence all 
around her was broken by one sound which dinned incessantly 
in her ears 

** 7 love you ' I love you 

Presently she rose and stood at her full height. As she 
did so, her limbs begin to tremble: she clutched at the air as 
if for support. 

‘*My God! whatis it? ’’ she thought, ‘‘ what is this coming 
over me !—it feels like death! He loves her—they love each 
other! Ah, no, it can’t be true. I won’t believe it—it is too 
horrible ; and yet I might have known it. I was too happy 
it could not last. And she, my own sister, has come between 
us—she who was dearer to me than all the world. As she 
looked into his eyes, as his kisses fell upon her face, all my love 
was turned to hate; I could have filled her where she stood. 
No, no!’’ she cried aloud. ‘* Not that! don’t turn my heart 
against Aer! the little one for whom I would have given my life!”’ 

Slowly, languidly, 
she walked back to- 
wards the barn; when 
she got near to it she 
paused again. How 
could she enter it? 
how could she face the 
lights, the merriment, 
the people ¥ How could 
she meet Bridget and 
George? She felt she 
could not: she must 
creep away, as som 
wounded creatur 
creeps away to die. 

The fiddles wert 
still playing merrily ; 
she heard shouts of 
laughter. All her 
friends were rejoicing 
over her good fortune 
What a mockery it all 
seemed ! 

Shivering as if with 
cold, she turned away, 
and made for the house 

All the farmeser- 
vauts were up at the 
barn. The kitchen 
was cmpty, save for a 
big black _ retrieve 
which slumbered near 
the window. As 
Catheriue came in the 
creature rose and licked 
her hand. She sat 
down by the table and 
buried her face in her 
hands. ‘The dog sat 
beside her, and rested 
his head on her knee. 

Presently the tears 
trickled through her 
half - closed fingers ; 
she gave a great sob. 
She rose, pia ed reste 
lessly about, then 
sought her own room 
She scemed to be wait- 
ing for something 
what that something 
was she could not tell. 

Hours passed. It 
seemed an eternity to 
Catherine ; suddenly 
she heard sOmMmcone 
stirring in the kitchen. 
She tried to move, but 

ould not. 

She sat before the 
empty grate, her hands 
crossed on her knee s, 
her eyes staring va- 
cantly before her. Th 
door of her room 
opened, and a voice 
murmured— 

‘ Catherine !’’ 

It was Bridget who 
spoke. Catherine did 
not stir or speak, she 
seemed turned to stone. 
Bridget came forward 
and looked at her sist« 
in alarm. 

‘* What is the mat- 
ter, Catherine?’’ she 
said. ‘‘ You are not 
well.”’ 

She made a move- 
ment as if to approach 
her, but Catherine put 
up her hand to keep 
her back. 

‘IT am notill,’’ she 
said. 

‘*There is some- 
thing the matter!”’ 
said Bridget. ‘* Tell 
me what it is. ‘Tell 
me why you left the 
dance and came here 
all alone.’’ 

sut Catherine did not answer; she put her hand to her head 
like one in pain, and gave a low heart-broken moan Still 
wondering and terrified, Bridget again approached her and 
was again waved back. 

‘* You are in trouble, Catherine, and you must tell me what 
it is that I may help you!’ 

‘You help me!”’ said Catherine, bitterly. ** You !”’ 

‘*Yes, dear—who has a better right? Do not turn away 
from me, Catherine. I want you to be tender to m¢ to-night, 
for I—ah, it seems wicked to say it when you are so sad—I am 
so happy. Listen, Catherine, | wish to tell you about George. 
He loves me—he has told me that he loves me !’ 

Catherine turned her white face towards her sister. 

‘‘Why do you tell me what I know already ?’’ she said 
bitterly 

‘* You know it?”’ cried Bridget, ‘‘and you are glad! Oh, 
Catherine, tell me that you are glad.” 

‘Glad? ’’ she answered, still in the same hard, bitter tone. 
‘Yes, very glad.”’ 

Bridget gave a sob. p 

‘* Catherine, Catherine,’ she cried, ‘‘you are angry with 
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have reared you us if you were my own child—I have worked 
and slaved, and all for you—and now what my reward ? 
But there! that is all over; [’ll work and slave no more for 
them that scorn me. I am rich now. I can rest; it will be 
your turn now. Yes, you, the fine lady, will have to work 
now to earn your bread !”’ 

**Catherine ! Catherine !*’ cried Bridget. 
saying?’ Why are you so bitter against me 
always been so kind ?”’ 

** Ah! you can cry now,”’ said Catherine, ‘ and whine and 
pretend not to understand, but you can’t deceive me any 
more. I’m past that. You have plotted and plotted, smiled 
and coquetted, to win his heart, and never said one word to 
me. But don’t tell me again that he cares for you—don’'t ! 
unless you wish to drive me mad.” 

‘*But why? You have always liked him too.” 

“It is false! I have always hated him!”’ cried Catherine. 


**What are you 
you, who have 


‘“‘And I hate him still. But you sha’n’t marry him! You 
cannot! He has nothing—you have nothing! You shall 
never marry him—never— never !”’ 


This time Bridget did not answer. A light seemed to dawn 
upon her. She looked at her sister in dumb amazement and 
terror; then with a cry she covered her face and sank to the 
ground. 

‘*Oh, Catherine,”’ she cried, ‘‘ forgive me, dear; forgive 
me! Idid not understand, but I see now how blind I have 
been. You—you care for him?’ 

‘* And if Ido?’ returned Catherine, bitterly. ‘‘ Have I 
no right even todo that? Am I so coarse and common that 
I’m only the dust beneath his feet? You're a dainty lady, 
and I am only the drudge, the breadwinner; but if your skin 


is white, and men think you pretty, it’s because 7’m tanned 
with the sun and coarsened with wind and rain. If your hands 
are soft it’s becanse mine are red with hard work, and now if 
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Iam despised and thought common it’s because I 
my life and all my youth to make you what you aré 
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‘Softly, Catherine, softly,’ he aid gently. You 
frighten the little one.”’ 

‘Stand ide, Geoffrey,’’ said Catherine Don't you 
come between us.’’ 

Catherine obbed Bridget, ** my own Catherine 

“Qut of my sight,’’ cried Catherine, fiercely. ‘* For I 
hat you! Ye ‘ I hate you [ hate hiv I hat everything In 
the world!” 

‘Catherine,”’ cried Geoffrey, ‘ you are mad!” 


* And it I am, what’s that to your I tell you, I am done 


with all of you—yes, done with you for ever 
‘*Don’t be so cruel!” cried Bridget. ‘* Don’t speak so 
harshly tome! You know | never meant to harm you, and 
you Will forgive m : 
ve pel on al my lif nd 
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which the moonlight fell, with that dull mechanical inteiecst 
in trifles which follows a heavy mental shock, waiting for its 

whenever a passing cloud darkened it, and 
tracing its progress nearer aud nearer to ler fect as the leaden- 
footed moments 


reliumination 


crawled by. 


She ul wept till she seemed to have no more tears to shed, 
her eves and brain were burning, her heart was as lead in he 
| m, and her breath w as tremulous as the sea the day 


alter a storm 


Catherine’s fiery words rang in her ears with an iteration 
which had long since robbed them of meaning. Once or twic« 
he caught herself repeating the phrases in a sobbing under- 


tone 


Her suffering wis as that of an animal, dumb, indefinite, 
pitcous; she had lost the power of centralising it, of dwelling 
on any one of its causes 

‘That Catherine should have spoken such words—that 
George should be as unhappy as herself—that the Leautiful 


dream of an hour or so ago should be so suddenly brok« n-—it 
was all like a hideous nightmare, without even the conviction 
of reality which nightmare brings with it. It was all real, she 
kuew; but it did not feel real—her benumbed mind could not 


gras] or believe it. She asked herself again and again, could 
she be wandering in her mind? Once, impelled by an irre- 
sistibl: impuls . she went to the bedside and looked t the 


vacant pillow with a dull expectation of seeing her real sclt 


lying there asleep 


*T must be mad!’ she said to herself, and, in a momentary 
pang of torture at the thought, called out to God to spare hot 
reason; and, almost in the act, fell back ito her stunned 
condition 
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Catherine ! Catherine! Catherine!’ she wailed between her sobs. 


There ’s nothing left now but hatred 
Go, and never come back 


” 


hardened my heart. 
yes, hatred, and most of all for you. 
tome! Go, and never let me see your face again ! 

**Come, Bridget,’’ said Geoffrey, quietly. ‘*‘ We will leave 
her to herself.’’ 

Still sobbing and 
allowed herself to be 
once more alone. 

All that night Geoffrey Doone sat in the great kitchen 
with hiseves fixed sadly upon the stairs leading up to Catherine’s 
room. He sat perfectly still, always listening. For hours she 
paced the room above. ‘Then there was silence, 

Geoffrey approached the stairs and listened intently. 
heard sounds of wild sobbing. 

‘Thank God!*’ he murmured; then he stretched himself 
in the great ingle, leaning his head back against the wall, and 
slept. 


clinging to him piteously, Bridget 
lel from the room, and Catherine was 


He 


CHAPTER X 
THI 
Grind, grind, Wheel o’ the Mill! 
Hard is the stone above, 
Between them slips the grain, while swift and still 
O’erhead the great fans go! 
Hard as the millstone is my heart ; in pain 
I watch the winnowing of the weary 
And weep in woe !—T7he Mill-Song 


SISTERS, 


the stone below, 


grain, 


Night fell upon the farm and the surrounding country, its 
mellow darkness tempered by passing gleams of starlight, and 
now and then lit almost to rivalry with day by the beams of a 
full summer moon, drifting and shining between fleecy clouds. 

Bridget sat alone in her room, still dressed. The window 
was open, and she watched the square space upon the floor, on 


To this succeeded Nature’s anodyne, and, unawarcs, 
Bridget fell into such a sleep as one might fancy blots out the 
being of the condemned criminal on his last night of life—a 
heavy, dreamless lapse of consciousness. 

She awoke to find the moonlight on her face, and to see the 
great mellow orb of night hanging like a mild lamp in the 
square of deep blue heavens visible through the window of the 
chamber. For a mere second her were full of the 
refreshment of sleep, and then, with a sudden aw ful heart- 
pang, her grief fell back on her, and she sprang to her feet, 
hiding her face in her hands with a stifled scream. 

Slumber had renewed her tired senses only to renew the 
bitterness of memory ; the dream-atmosphere which had dwelt 
about the events of the preceding day was gone, each fact and 
word stood out, sharp edged and distinct. Her tears begun to 
rain anew, her body writhed as in an actual physical torture 

‘* Catherine ! Catherine ! Catherin« she wailed between 
her sobs, in a tone of such bitter entreaty as she might have 
used to stay a blow from her sister's liand. 

Then, in a sudden fever of resolve to end the strife which 
to her young and tender heart was a profane, almost blas- 
phemous reversal of the law of nature, she crept from the 
room and stole like a ghost through the darkened corridor 
to the door of Catherine’s chamber. Her hand fell in the 
darkness on its cold, smooth surface, which seemed to chid 
her. 


senses 


‘Catherine !”’ she cried again with a choking sob 

The sound seemed very loud in the dead stillness of the 
house, though in reality it was hardly louder than a whisper. 

She slid to her knees to await the answer. 

None came, and she leaned against the door, with cheek and 
hands touching it. For a moment her own agony was gone, 
she thought only of the dear sister lying so near to her, alon 
and unhappy, and she longed with an intense desire to fec! 
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Catherine in her arms, to soothe her sorrow, to renounce 
George even, if only their old sweet and unbroken affection 
could be restored. 

** Catherine, I’ll give him up! 
strangled voice, and still no answer came. ‘‘Oh! my darling, 
speak tome! Let me see your dear face again! ‘Tell me you 
don’t hate me any more, tell me you didn’t mean those dreadful 
words you spoke last night! ”’ 

Silence still reigned within the room, a silence which 
crushed her heart like lead, and rang in her ears like the beat 
of a distant tide. ‘Then she became aware of a thin spot of 
light upon the opposite wall, and traced it to the keyhole of 
the door. She peeped through, but could see nothing, though 
the light somehow seemed friendly and encouraged her to stay. 
Presently she heard a stir within the room, a rustling move- 
ment followed by a heavy sigh. She held her breath till it 
broke from her in a sob. A chair grated on the floor, the thin 
spear of light vanished and reappeared. 

‘**Catherine!’’ she cried, with her lips to the keyhole, ‘‘Oh, 
Catherine! ”’ 

Her sister's voice sounded on the stillness, two words which 
fell on her brain like clods upon a coffin-lid. 

‘*Go away !”’ 

She cried her name again, with a tone of agonised entreaty, 
and the same hollow sounds answered it. 

“You are killing me! Ishall die if you are so cruel! 
Oh, how could you, how could you! Catherine, please! Oh, 
listen tome! It’s Bridget, your own Bridget, your own little 
sister calling to you.’’ 

‘*Go away!”’ 

The voice sounded fateful in its hollow, monotonous 
repetition of the words, and the poor child obeyed, creeping 
back to her room with slow steps and smothered sobs which 
shook her whole body like heavy blows. She threw herself 
upon her bed, and the tears flowed freely. 

Her healthy young nature began to assert itself after 
awhile. Her lifelong submission to Catherine as the elder and 
superior, whose word was law, whose smile was sunshine, and 
whose anger was the one thing she had dreaded in all her 
innocent life, was not proof against the natural reaction of her 
individuality. 

‘*Ts it my fault that George loves me ?”’ 
harm have I done to Catherine in loving him 

The thought steeled her against her sister’s angry injustice, 
though only for a little while. The habits of a life are not 
broken in a minute, and the thought of having to face 
Catherine in the morning, and for many mornings yet tocome, 
reawakened her distress. 

She lay with closed eyes, trying to realise the life before 
her, a life devoid of Catherine’s constant affection and all its 
evidences. 

The effort to conjure up the future cast her naturally back 
upon the past, and as she remembered detail after detail of 
her life with Catherine she began to feel guilty and selfish. 
How good Catherine had been, how tender and gentle! with 
what a wealth of affection she had watched and tended her! 
There were momeuts when she almost hated George for coming 
between them, though a second later she was crying her lover's 
name and pathetically beseeching him to protect her, to take 
her away and shield her from her sister’s anger. 

When she opened her eyes the room was full of the soft, 
diffused light of early morning, and the sky was blushing 
faintly in prophecy of the advent of the sun. 

She went to the window and leaned out, bathing her face in 
the fresh breeze, and pressing the leaves of the trailing rose- 
vine, wet with dew, against her aching forehead and hot cheeks. 
The mists were rising from the distant hills, and a faint wind 
stirred the flowers of the garden and carried their fresh cool 
odour to her nostrils. 

Presently she became aware of a dim figure hovering 
beyond the confines of the garden, and, before her eyes had 
assured her of its identity, her heart cricd out to her that it was 


’? she moaned, in the same 


she asked. ** What 


”” 


George, 

She shrank 
watched. 

Yes, it was George, and, as the light broadened, she could 
make out his face quite clearity. It was pale, and there was 
a mingling of pain and exultation upon it as he looked towards 
her window. She longed to give him some sign of her presence, 
but was withheld by some nameless mingling of emotions, and 
she watched him as he moved slowly and reluctantly out of 
sight. 

It was broad daylight by this time, and the farm was begin- 
ning to wake to its daily round of life. The poultry-yard had 
been astir for two hours past, and now an occasional strident 
low came from the cow-shed. She heard the shutters of the 
kitchen window clank against the wall below, and a clatter of 
crockery came through the open window. A yawning farm- 
servant began to sweep the yard, and soon after Amanda, with 
her print gown tucked up about her calves, passed with a 
milking-stool. 

The time was approaching when Bridget 
Catherine again, and she trembled at the thought. 

A glance at the mirror revealed her face, all pale and 
tear-stained, her hairdisheveliea. She repaired the ravages of 
her night of tears, und as she did so her eyes fell upon her 
dress, a pretty robe of musl:n, decorated with pink ribbons. 
She had been proud of it yesterday, but now it struck her with 
a pang of shame as she remembered Catherine’s plain garb of 
cotton. She slipped it off, and in its stead assumed a rough 
serge dress she was accustomed to wear when it took her 
wayward fancy to join in the work of the farm. Her hands, 
soft and white, embarrassed her—they were so different from 
Catherine’s, but she could not change them as she had 
changed her dress. 

She awaited Amanda’s knock at her door with gaining 
tremors, but when it came, took her courage @ deus mains, 
and descended to the parlour. Catherine was there, and 
received her with frozen silence. Her face was hard, and as 
she and Bridget made a mockery of breakfast she did not once 
glance at the timid figure sitting opposite to her. The meal 
finished, Catherine rose, and was passing from the room, when 
Bridget sprang from her chair and ran to her. 

** Don’t touch me !”’ cried Catherine, shrinking back. 

But Bridget, the tears running down her cheeks, clasped 
her close. 

‘‘Oh ! Catherine, Catherine,’’ she cried, between her heart- 
broken sobs, ‘‘ won’t you speak to me ?”’ 

Catherine’s figure trembled and stiffened suddenly, she 
unwound the arms which clung about her, not violently, but 
with a calm determination more terrible than violence would 
have been. She h:ld Bridget’s wrists for a moment, looking 
at her with a hard, set face. 

“T hate you!”’ she said; then, with a deadly calm, and 
releasing her hold, she walked from the room. 


To be continued. 


back into the darkness of the room and 


must meet 
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Lord ‘Tennyson left Aldworth, Haslemere, on Oct. 30, for 
Farringford, Isle of Wight, where he will spend the winter 
He was accompanied by Lady Tennyson and the 


months. 
The Poet Laureate is in good health 


Hon. Hallam Tennyson, 
and spirits. 
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“NO. 16, WELLINGTON STREET.” 
A REMINISCENCE. 

Facing the Lyceum portico, in Wellington Street, there has 
stood for some thirty years and more a rather gracious-looking 
bow-windowed little structure, prominent yet half retiring, of 
good architectural proportion in its modest way, and having a 
cosy, inviting air. Beside it stands the stage entrance of the 
Gaiety Theatre, with a flaunting canvas transparency over- 
head, and for which its little neighbour has now proved to 
have been a Naboth’s vineyard. At this moment scaffoldings 
are reared about it; the bow-windows are bricked up; its 
* inn’ards ” transformed. It is likely to pass away unnoticed, or 
be absorbed into its garish neighbour, without remark ; yet 
no London “Old Mortality ” will see its condition without a 
pang, for it used to be the old, original “ Office of Household 
Words,” that once favourite “ weekly,” read by all as the 
inspired utterance of the gifted editor. In long serial, or in 
short tale, or in lively essay, the leading writer of his day 
used this vehicle for addressing his audiences. His words were 
longingly and eagerly waited for. Here is one of the imper- 
ceptible changes that have taken place in literary “ form and 
pressure.” Nowadays we have no one of this commanding 
eminence whose thoughts are worthy of such attention. His 
attraction ennobled the cheap “ weekly,” “ price twopence,” 
or in the “monthly parts, price ninepence”; and at the 
railway-bookstalls the traveller laid out his twopence without 
loss of self-respect. Sixpence is now the standard, and he is 
distracted by innumerable candidates. 

The little office has yet more interesting associations, from 
its connection with the cheeriest and most buoyant portion of 
Dickens's life. From March 30, 1850, the day he founded his 
journal, to 1859, when he extinguished it, the place became 
the scene of a very joyous, inspiring portion of his life. Never 
was he so gaily exuberant, so full of vivacity, or so fertile in 
schemes. Here he planned, wrote, and saw his friends and 
contributors, and here, too, he had many a little supper 
after the play. Nothing could be more inspiring than the 
snug, well-furnished little front room, the bow window 

















NO. 16, WELLINGTON STREET. 


whereof almost commanded a view of the Strand: at times 
the hum of Covent Garden reached it. Another great writer, 
“ Elia,” lived but a few doors away round the corner, and 
revelled in this din of the market. It may not have been 
unlikely that the little building had been remodelled for him 
by some architect-friend, such as Hardwicke or Darbyshire ; 
for it offers a contrast to the rough-and-ready style of the con- 
ventional newspaper or magazine office. Hither would come 
his “ merry men ” and pupils—Sala, Hollingshead, Parkinson, 
Moy Thomas, Charles Kent, Edmund Yates, James Payn, 
Wilkie Collins, the writer of this paper, and many others. Each 
would bring with him a selection of subjects, adopted when 
suitable with a delighted and encouraging cordiality, or put 
aside with a business-like firmness. The great art was in the 
“ dressing * and “ boiling down,” and in applying this process to 
the facts and figures or to London life, according to their taste 
and capacity. It was the fashion to simulate the editor's 
style as closely as possible. An invariable device when 
describing anything, such as a foreign street or a foreign 
personage, was to liken it or him to something or to somebody at 
home, and speak of him always by this new name; or a street 
would be dubbed “ Genoese Cockspur Street.” Often foreigners. 
bewildered at being styled, say, “the Roman Mr. Bright,” 
addressed a protest to the office. However, it was the mode, 
and every description, it was understood, must be grotesque 
and humorous in this way. All this now reads strange cnough, 
and rather affectedly. The style has completely “ gone out,” 
but at the time there was a rage of it. Few imagined how 
much Dickens's personality inspired or directed all that came 
before him. It was difficult to be much with him and not 
catch up somewhat of his vivid way of conceiving things. He 
managed to have what he wanted carrled ont, and in case of 
failure would cheerily bid you “try again.” Some of tlie 
scenes in the little room were often highly “ Pickwickian,” 
and must have “arrided” him much. As when one of his 
story-tellers, who had, towards the close of the second volume, 
entangled himself in a very cocoon of confusion, would come 
to the little room, distractedly begging his assistance, how 
patiently and yet humorously would he listen while the con- 
fusion was described, then set out in his own brilliant style a 
clear method of extrication! As the autograph collector well 
knows, he always wrote with blue ink and on blue paper, so 
nearly all his followers religiously adopted this practice. 
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Incomparably the most diligent and versatile of his writers 
was the late Walter Thornbury, who was ever ready with 
some novel and even startling subject, or, rather, “series” 
of subjects, which he set off in a vehemently lively, 
exaggerated, and not unpicturesque style. ‘The “ Old Stories 
Re-told” and “ Haunted London” were of longue halcine. 
Much of the success of the periodical was owing to the ener- 
getic man who assisted him—the late Mr. W. H. Wills— 
a trained, capable writer, well skilled in details and in 
dealing with contributors. He never spared himself in the 
matter of correspondence, and could always be relied upon by 
his chief. He was good-natured and true to his friends, but 
inclined to be a little literal and hard-headed. Another 
coadjutor was the useful, trusty Birtles, the foreman printer, 
always in attendance with his “slips,” from Messrs. Whiting, 
and ever protesting that Mr. Dickens was the most “ reg’lar” 
author he ever met. As, indeed, he was. 

Towards Christmas there was much flutter in the engender- 
ing of the “ Extra Number,” which was printed to the amount 
of a quarter of a million copies. A little abstract or skeleton 
of the plot was issued to a few knowing “ hands,” who were 
skilled in the manufacture of such ware, and which described 
the plot briefly. There was room but for three or four tales ; so 
the competition was keen. ‘Those that were found unsuitable 
were used in the current numbers. 

As these words are being printed the Jittle office has been 
made unrecognisable, though the enticing bow-windows are 
retained. On this many a neophyte’s eyes have settled 
wistfully and reverentially, knowing that within, at that 
moment, the great man was busy, it may be, “ making up” the 
next number. After some patient waiting, he might be seen 
to emerge, making for the South-Eastern Station by Maiden 
Lane and such back streets, trudging it with animation and 
eagerness. “More exciting, however, was it when the neophyte 
writer had the rare privilege of an appointment. What a flutter 
and nervousness as he paced up and down before he could 
steady himself sufficiently to enter? And how cheerful, 
joyous, and reassuring was his reception! Often would he 
be found by some acquaintance lunching. “Sit down and 
have some of this capital /oie-gras from Fortnum’s” —a 
favourite delicacy with him—or it might be a certain 
“anchovy paste” which he extolled asa capital * whet.” You 
did not interrupt him by thus intruding, for he was really 
glad to see you. No one was more hearty in pressing 
or inviting you to a “little supper” after the play—not 
so much impromptu as with an impromptu air, for he dis- 
dained to leave anything to chance. ‘There was the capital 
lobster salad, also from Fortnum'’s—indeed, he was always 
loud in praise of that worthy firm — and the choice 
bottle of champagne. Many such nights can we recall 
associated with the little room. Better than the fare was the 
hearty zest with which he anticipated the little revel and 
contrived the excuse. As when he saw announced at Drury 
Lane that old fossil of the “palmy-day drama,” “ The Miller 
and His Men,” with him always a favourite subject for 
jest. He would repeat the opening sentence with a due sense 
of its grotesqueness : “ More grist to the mill!” He anticipated 
a rich crop of absurdity from the performance, and the very 
unconsciousness of the absurdity was to be the charm. But 
the too literal actors were as foreign to the piece as he was 
himself : they knew not what to do with it, and felt they 
were groping in a strange land. ‘The result was, therefore, 
failure, and after an act or so he withdrew, rueful and dis- 
appointed. The old play was vindicated. 

The little room, however, was never to know such a flutter 
as when the well-known family proclamation was issued in 
1859, headed “Personal.” Besides astonishing the public, it 
led toa serious breach with the publishers and part proprietors 
and to the extinction of the journal itself, For //ousehold 

Words, one of the most inviting and admirably chosen titles 
ever devised, was substituted a new one, the more cumbrous 
All the Year Round, which, to the accompaniment of some 
litigation, was started almost at once. The author claimed that 
he had supreme rights over, the little periodical, and seems 
to have been supported in his view by the courts of law. The 
baffled publishers issued a rival competing paper, called Once 
a Week, which did not thrive eventually, on which the 
triumphant author removed his new journal to larger quarters, 
higher up at the corner, where it has remained until the 
present hour. But, somehow, it never seemed the same thing. 
The cosy charm of the bow-window, the smiling air of invita- 
tion was gone. Another journal came to the old office and 
took its pkce, and in its turn has now been removed. But, 
whether office or theatrical dressing-room, the ghostly memories 
of Charles Dickens and his school must always cling to it. 
Percy FITZGERALD. 
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ART NOTES. 
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he has n engaged forso many montlis, is also to be seen 
it M s. D swell’s, Itis a“ gallery rk’ of more than 
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hollow, to the other 
mount, on which three 


crosses stand out in cold 


relief against the streaks 


of light which still illu- 
mine the western sky. 
In the streets below the 
surging crowd is flow- 
ing back from the awful 
scene which has just 
been enacted, noisy, tur- 
bulent, and careless. 
In the centre of the 
city with its castle-like 
houses and fortified 


streets, stands the palace 


of Herod, where the 
lights are already 
blazing, while in the 
gloom, to the left, the 


square towers of Herod’s 
temple may be descried. 

It would be easy to 
find fault with Mr. 
Schmalz’s work from 
the historical, the topo- 


graphical, and artistic 


point of view; but it 
must be admitted that 
he has produced a 


picture which, while it 
will to much con- 
troversy, must at the 
same time attract notice 


lead 


and arouse interest in 
the most momentous 
event in the world’s 
history. 

INSTITUTE OF 
PAINTERS IN OIL 
COLOURS. 

This is the most im- 
portant exhibition of 


oil paintings which the 
autumn brings in its 
train, and this year the 
council may be fairly 
congratulated upon 


having brought to- 
gether a numerous as- 
semblage of pretty 
pictures. The public, HEAD OF ST. JOHN, 


at least, should be 
satisfied, for it isin view 
of their tastes—and possible purchases—that the artists have 
worked and, for the moment, have put aside the wish to add to 
their own reputation. Among the few works which aim at 
something more than mere prettiness, Mr. Arthur Hacker's 
“Fire Fancies” (536), in the last room, deserves first attention. 
The motive is not new. A young girl with a kitten on her lap 
reflects on her face and white dress the glow of the red fire 
before which she is seated ; while in the background, through 
a small case-mated window, the evening tints and grey lights 
fall upon the farther side of the room. The management of the 
double light is more skilful in Mr. Hacker's work than in 
that of some others who have attempted a like experiment ; 
and the pose of the girl and her simplicity of expression are 
rendered in a masterful manner. The President, Sir James 
Linton, has also a cottage scene, “The White Rabbit” (358), 
which serves to show his qualities, but not to the best advan- 
tage, for the richness of the shadows of the background rather 
overwhelms the little maiden by the fireside, which shows a 
faint glimmer upon her and her pet. Nor is his “ Jessica” (244) 
successful as a character-study of the frolicsome waiting- 
maid, and although in the various textures of her garments 
he is as studious as ever, the flesh-tones are dirty rather than 
Oriental. Mr. Melton Fisher's “Sabina” (235), which acts as 
a pendant to “Jessica” in this latter respect, presents a 
favourable contrast. Perhaps the most successful bit of flesh- 
ainting is Miss Henrietta Rae’s “Day-Dreams” (34), in 
which the modelling of the face and shoulders is on a lcvel 
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vith the delicate colouring of the girl and her snrroundings. 
Miss Rae has also tried her hand at reflected light falling 
from ndles upon the figure of a lady stauding beside 
piano, entitled “ Memories” (47), a skilful piece of work, 
efully finished. In the same room Mr. Alex. Harrison’s 
Mis Morning ” (163), representing a child in an orchard, 
ver which autumn has already passed, carpeting the grass 
vith dead leaves, is one of the best landscapes in the exhibition. 
Another American artist, trained in Paris, Mr. J. L. Pickering, 


Breath of Autumn” (533). a 
landscape ; and again in the 
* Hearts of Oak” (122), 


also seen to advantage in “A 
thoroughly poetic rendering of 


but exceedingly clever 


more prosaic, 

in which the treatment of the trees is in every way admirable. 
Passing through the rooms, the pictures in the West Gallery 

which will attract notice, inaddition to thosealready mentioned, 


include Mr. David Murray’s “ Rother at Pulborough” (15) 
grey but chalky, and the sky especially wanting in delicate 


touches ; Mr. H. G. Glindoni’s “ Astrological Lecture ” (29), a 
very fair imitation of the so-called “conversation pieces” of 
the Dutch school in its de Mr. E. M. Wimperis’s “ York- 


: Moor” (54), with a fine effect of wind and rich colouring ; 
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Mr. David Carr's “ Cottage Courtship” (63), a pretty study of 
Devonshire village life, and a truthful rendering of a natural 
group with picturesque surroundings; Mrs. A. Lea Merritt's 
“ Atra Cura” (65), a curious rendering of the old lady who 
rides pillion even with the postboy and suggesting inquiry 
into the reasons for giving her wings, of which the upper 
feathers are those of the cock pheasant and the under those 
of the sparrow-hawk. A similar question arises as to the 
meaning of Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s study (87), of which 
even the sex is left in doubt, and the heron’s wings 
unintelligible. The colouring is moreover, unsatisfactory, 
and the moulding of the face poor; and scarcely more 
worthy of the artist is the Hon. John Collier's “ Pythia” (97), 
seated on a brazen tripod, and apparently exhausted by the 
audiences she has granted, or suffocated by the smoke rising 
from the rift in the ground. Mr. Yeend King’s “ Mill Pool” 
(81) is an exaggeration of his well-known greenness, but the 
stagnant water is given with strong effect; and both colour 
and strength of drawing are the leading characteristics of 


Mr. John R. Reid’s “Little Poacher” (92) and “ Days of 
Learning” (100). Mr. T. B. Kennington’s “ Mischief” (108), 


is evidence that he is really stronger and more effective in 
healthy faces than in the studies of blankets and sick children, 
of which there is a specimen in “ The Convalescent ” (605), in 
the East Gallery. Mr. Alfred East’s “ Dewy Morning ” (147), Mr. 
Fred. Morgan's “ Waiting” (151), and Mr. David Longsdon’s 
“ Passing Clouds” (171) are all above the average work of 


MR. HERBERT SCHMALZ, 
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the year—especially the last-named ; and Mr. Matthew Hale 
scores a genuine success in his minute but life-like “ Fight on 
the Sand Dunes” (153), a bit of early history, and almost as 
poetically treated as his more purely imaginative works in the 
Central Gallery (to which we now pass), the “Sea-Wolf’s 
Captive” (229) being carried off to the “Sea-Wolf’s Home” 
(178); all three pictures being possible episodes in the lives of 
our Norse ancestors, Neither Mr. Frank Dadd in “ Thirdly 
and Lastly’ (190), a mere costume group of a lawyer and 
a sportsman, nor Mr. F. Dollman in “La Malade 
Imaginaire ” (399). a photographic group froma seaside parade, 
sustains his reputation humorist or an artist. Mrs. 
Marianne Stokes’s “Goatherd” (266), with a bright red 
kerchief round her head, introduces into the blue and grey 
uplands of Switzerland just the patch of colour which is 
invariably wanting, but she recognises the function of art to 
iinprove upon nature. Mr. G. Crosland Robinson’s “ Kitty ” (213), 
a prettily posed figure of a girl in blue-and-white spotted 
dress, Mr. Alick Cooper’s “ Maid and Magpie” (232), Mr. G. G. 
Kilburne’s “ New Song” (317), and Mr. John Burr's “ Latest 
News” (381), an old man perched on a high stool reading 
the paper, are all clever 
works; but the best of 
the figure-pieces is Mr. 
Blair Leighton’s 
“Society in Solitude” 
(349), a girl in a 
window-seat reading, in 
which the light is ad- 
} mirable. Of the lands- 


as a 





capes, the most note- 
| worthy in this room are 

“Gwalior Fort” (374), 
with a crowd of pil- 
grims resting round an 
old tomb. Miss Jane 
Inglis’s “Mountain 
Glen, Wicklow” (252), 
Mr. Charles Earle’s 
“Old Manor Dovecote” 
(223), Mr. Ernest Water- 
low’s “ Bloom of Spring” 
(348), and Mr. Edwin 
Hayes’s “Granton 
Harbour” (355), in 
which the water under 
the early morning sky 
is excellent. 

The East Gallery, 
among other works, con- 
tains a large landscape, 
“The Mill Stream,” by 
Mr. Fred. Cotman, 
which, taken from a 
steep hill-side, shows 
some clever perspective 
as well as subtle colour. 
Mr. Hope McLachlan 
also shows to advantage 
in his breezy picture, 
“A Wind on the Hill” 
(475), as well as in 
both his other works, 
“Solitude” (296) and 
“ Daybreak” (378), but 
all of them are wanting 
in the delicate sense of 
atmosphere which M. 
Debat - Ponson displays 
in his ‘“ Labourer’s 
Daughter” (534), in 
which the figure of the 
girl, a true peasant, adds 
interest as well as grace 
to the scene. Mr. J. 
Aumonier’s “ Hasting ” 
(593), Miss Helen Plew’s 
“On the Wey “ (556), 
and Mr. Claude Hayes’s 
* Winter’s Eve” (513), 
in which the snow is 
well painted, all deserve 
notice. Among the 
figure-pieces, Mr. Mouat 
Loudan’s “Iva” (566) 
and Mr. Hugh Carter's 
“Highland Lassie” 
(435) are widely different 
in sentiment and treat- 
ment, the former being 
especially rich in colour 
and unhackneyed in idea. 


MR. McLEAN’S 

GALLERY. 
At Mr. McLean’s Gallery 
(Haymarket) the winter 
exhibition is scarcely up 
to the usual standard, 
there being no one im- 
portant picture to make 
a distinct feature. Mr. 
Bauernfeiud's “ Warder 
of the Mosque of 
Damascus” belongs to 
the now unlimited series of Eastern pictures with which 
German artists have flooded Western picture galleries. It is 
impossible not toadmire the technical dexterity of work of this 
kind ; but, after all, it is more effective in the smaller canvases 
of men like Herr Wilda, of which there are two very good 
specimens. Of the other foreigners here represented, Signor 
Cima, a Venetian by birth and feeling as well as training, 
is the most successful; and his group of mother, child, 
and kitten, entitled “ Expectations,” is a pleasant relief 
from some of the garish work of the so-called Venetian 
school of Van Haanen, De Blaas. and others. Carolus Duran’s 
study of “Ophelia” scarcely translates any English ideas of 
Shakspere’s heroine, and suggests a weak, querulous woman 
rather than alove-lorn maiden. To fill her hands with roses, 
peonies, and carnations, in order to give pictorial effect, isa 
blunder verging on the comic. The painting of the face and 
bust is heavier and thicker than is usual with M. Carolus 
Duran, but theeffect is not thereby heightened. Clausen’s “ Little 
Haymakers "—in spite of the curious effect of the background— 
and Lhermitte’s “Gleaners Returning,” are the best open-air 
studies, and touch a truer note. Mr. Pettie’s “Knotty 
Question "—which might have been more suitably called 
“ Rouge et Noir "—two ecclesiastics in conference ; Mr. Burton 
Barber's “ Cupboard Love,” a young lady and a fox-terrier ; 
and M. Israels’s “ Fishermen Returning,” are noticeable; but 
in each case they are little more than variations on themes 
which have now become hackneyed. 
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FIRE AT SANDRINGHAM. 
On Sunday morning, Nov. 1, a fire broke out in Sandringham 
House, the well-known country residence of the Prince of 
Walcs in Norfolk ; and we regret to lcarn that the interior of 
all the upper part of the building, down to the second floor, 
which was constructed on iron girders with concrete, has been 
completely destroyed, with the contents of the fooms on the 
second and third floors. The damage is estimated at between 
£10,000 and £15,009, Preparations were being made for the 
arrival of his Royal Highness and the family within a few 
days, and fires were burning in all parts of the mansion on the 
Saturday night. It is supposed that from one of these fires, 
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through a fault in soine chimney-flue, woodwork was ignited, 
and the conflagration was discovered early on the Sunday 
morning. Engines and police came from Lynn Regis, while 
the Sandringham engines were plied under the orders of Sir 
Dighton Probyn; but the fire continued till the roof fell in, 
and was not subdued until shortly before noon. 

Ample descriptions and illustrations of Sandringham have 
appeared in our series of “ English Tomes.” The Prince of 
Wales purchased the Sandringham estate in 1861 from the 
IIon, C. Spencer Cowper for £200,000. The old house was 
} ulled down and the new one was erected on an enlarged site, 
the work being completed in 1871. The style was a modifica- 
tion of Elizabethan architecture. ‘The building extends in 











MR. SHERIFF TYLER, 
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length some 500 ft., of which one half is occupied by the main 
building, and it is about 60 ft. wide, On the ground floor is 
a continuous suite of dining-rooms, boudoirs, drawing and 
breakfast rooms, with a lofty entrance-hall, which has served 
as a ball-room, having a gallery for the orchestra. On the 
first floor are the Queen’s Room, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales's bed-room, the Bamboo Room, the Prince's Cabinet, the 
White Library, and visitors’ and other rooms. The second 
floor, as above stated, was of fireproof construction, Upon 
the third floor were the rooms used by the ladies associated 
with the royal household. ‘These were par!!y constructed in 
the open timbered style. and the space beneath the floor and 
the ceiling below was filled in with sawdust to deaden sound, 
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it E. Nesbit has a very pretty turn for writing of this kind, 
she can use the same motive more than once, and that 
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anda book named “ Dorrie,” which he approved of ia 
manuscript and Mrs. Walford has disapproved of in print. 
Ife must sometimes sigh for the irresponsible days when he 
gaily reviewed of novels for the and 
when no solemn or playful critic thought it his business to 
keep him right. Longman’s is a magazine much to my mind, 
but I fear the articles are too few and too long for the general 
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Religious Tract Society's conducted 
with considerable liberality. This month the Zr ITour 
contains “Second Thoughts,” a medley of opinion and 
criticism by its contributors, who, if the illustration which 
prefaces the article is faithful, might almost be Aldermen. 
‘Their reflections, however, are dull enough—thus: “ We are 
the better of most men's facts; of few men's opinions.” 
Another writer thinks that beauty is increasing so fast that 
Mary Queen of Scots would make no figure if she appeared at 
a Drawing-room or in the Row. Is not this somewhat “ worldly ” 
for a religious tract?) Maxwell Gray's verses on “ Nature's 
Charms,” are not very good, but there is in them an echo of 
unfashionable poets, as will be seen from these lines— 
What were a self-sprung universe, 
A chance-thrown whirl of stars, 
helmiless planet might disperse 
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The magazine is conducted with commendable energy and intel- 
ligence. Its companion, the Sunday at Home, contains a 
pleasant sketch of the founder of both periodicals, the late 
Mr. Haig Miller, author of “ The Mirage of Life"—still a very 
popular book. 

The Century begins “The Naulahka,” the new novel by 
Mr. Kipling and Mr. Balestier. The opening instalment is 
soberly written, with little display either of weakness or of 
strength. One thing in the story will intensely interest a 
large class. It is apparently to deal with missionary life in 
India (among other things), a subject on which Mr. Kipling 
has been reticent. The paper on Lowell by Mr. 8S. G. E. Wood- 
berry, so favourably known by his articles in the New York 
Vation, is a sober, critical estimate—somewhat dull, but sound. 
Mr. Lowell is pronounced “ the only critic of high rank that our 
literature owns.” Has Mr. Woodberry no fear of Mr. Howells 
before his eyes? 

In the Atlantic Monthly Count Tolstoy at home is depicted 
by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood. It seems the Count’s opinions vary 
even faster than the spelling of his name. ‘The Count, we 
learn, has had sixteen children, nine of whom survive with 
their mother. They have taken possession of his property and 
administer it for Count Tolstoy's good and their own. The 
Countess issned about five years ago a cheaper edition of her 
husband's work, and reaped in three years a profit of fifty 
thousand dollars—all of which is applied to the needs of the 
family. Miss Louise Imogen Gurney contributes a careful 
sketch of the Dublin poet James Clarence Mangan. She tries 
to make out that Mangan anticipated Poe—or, rather, ran 
neck and neck with him; but her extracts are by no means 
convincing. 

In Harper, some of the letters from Charles Dickens to 
Wilkie Collins are really interesting. ‘The twenty-seven titles— 
all bad—which he suggests for Collins's story perhaps account 
for the author's deciding to call it * No Name.” With all his 
faults Dickens was a man of strong sense, and there is no better 
illustration of it than his letter on “Griffith Gannt.” ‘That 
story was denounced by an American publication as indecent, 
whereupon Reade commenced an action for libel. Dickens 
was asked what he would say if called as a witness for Reade, 
and he replies in effect that the passages complained of are 
extremely coarse and disagreeable, while doing full justice to 
the merit of Reade’s work. It is curious to recall that this 
story was first published in the mild pages of the Argosy, then, I 
believe, edited by that charming poetess Isa Craig Knox. 
There is one unexplained reference to “ Poole” in the letters— 
a bit of graphic description. It would be interesting to know 
if it refers to the author of “ Little Pedlington.” Mr. Du 
Maurier’s extraordinary “Peter Ibbetson” is brought to 

an end. V. 
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to Bingley Hall, the 
Chamberlain and Mr. Schnadhorst. 
In 1820, Charles 
Harrow, his brothers John and Christopher having both 
cone to the rougher life of Winchester. He was housed at 
Dame Leith’s, famed for its home-comforts and good cricketers. 
It was the Harrow of Byron's Butler, in which nothing was 
thonght of but classics and games; but it was that Harrow at 
line did not set in until after 1825, when 
laden with the honours both of school- 
room and playground. ‘The institution of the school-prizes 
for Latin and Greek verse coincided exactly with his 
entrance, and in his two last years he carried off the Latin ode. 
His grandfather, Lloyd, then in his seventy-seventh year, made 
i translation of subject of which was the death of 
Dr. Parr I hope thou thinkest,” he wrote, “I have done it 
faithfully, though I purposely omitted to translate ‘ choreas,’ 
thinking it did not suit a clergyman’s character—in Latin it 
did very well.” Very true, but need the old Quaker have gone 
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quite so far as to twist “aut hilares choreas” into “or holy 
dance”? ‘The Bishop's annals of his prowess in the cricket 
and football fields of Harrow and Oxford, and on the river at 
Oxford and Henley,areamong the most entertaining in the book ; 
but they area thrice-told tale, for, besides having taken their due 
place in the handbooks of athletics, they were recounted by the 
Bishop himself in his amusing “ Chapter of Autobiography,” 
printed eight years ago in the Fortnightly Review. ‘lhe same 
chapter contained much of what is told here regarding his 
Oxford life, both as undergraduate and private tutor ; but it is 
all interesting to read a second time, and well worthy of 
preservation in a less fugitive form. This also applies to 
much in the accounts of his relations at the University 
and later, with the remarkable men who were his private 
pupils, of whom there survive Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal 
Manning, and Sir ‘Thomas Dyke Acland. Those who have 
passed away, after they had more than justified their early 
promise, were James Hope-Scott, Sir Francis Doyle, Bishop 
Hamilton of Salisbury, the late Duke of Newcastle, and Lord 
Canning. The Bishop tells us that on his first entrance upon 
college life he bound himself over never to have in his rooms 
a pack of cards or a supper party, and rarely, if ever, a break- 
fast party ; and that he strictly adhered to these rules. The 
slight feeling of resentment produced in the reader's mind by 
the second clause of the declaration—for the best of fellows 
may lay down rules innocently enough—is happily removed 
by some extracts from the author's diaries, printed further 
on. In these we read that during the earlier half of 
the month of November 1830 this ascetic dined eight times, 
wined six times, and breakfasted three times in the rooms of 
college friends, where also he occasionally indulged in six- 
penny whist. These feasts seem to have been feasts of reason. 
for the good stories come from Cambridge diaries. Some tell 
of Dean Gaisford’s consuming passion for brevity as the one 
thing needful in correspondence, and one story which the Bishop 
can guarantee encourages belief in the others. The Dean had 
asked ‘for the loan of a book from Trinity College library, 
which the Master sent “with astring of compliments.” He 
received the following acknowledgment: “Dear Sir—I 
have Porson’s copy of Suidas, Kusteri, three vols., folio, 
and am much obliged to yourself and the college,” 
Dr. Pusey gives this as “current in the college "—that 
Gaisford once wrote to the father of an undergraduate : 
“ Dear Sir—Such letters as yours are a great annoyance to 
your obedient servant, "I. GAisrorpD.” His impartiality in 
the dispensation of epistolary brevity is charmingly illus- 
trated by his letter to Lord Liverpool, who had made him 
* Annals of My Barly Life, 1806-46. By Charles Wordsworth, D.D, 
D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews, (Longmans, Green, and Co., 1891.) 
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Creek Professor : “ My Lord—I have received your letter. nnd 
accede to the contents.—Yours, ‘I. G.” A composition which 
does infinite credit to the writer—whoever he may have been. 

In 1835 Mr. Wordsworth removed from Oxford to Win- 
chester, where for the next few years he held the position of 
master. Ilis brothers had left the school ten years 
before (as we are told in the * Life” of the Bishop of Lincoln), 
a place “dangerous to boys of weakly constitutions. either 
physically, mentally, or morally.” “ How we survived it,” wrote 
sishop Christopher, “I hardly know.” His brothers’ experi- 
ence must have quickened the reforming instincts of the new 
Hostiarius. He compiled the well-known Greek Grammar, 
which made life in the school-room more tolerable. Out of 
the school-room he soothed the savage beast by teaching it to 
sing, by personally conducting its games, and by introducing 
such regulations as made private devotions and some kind of 
Christian life at least possible. Fagging and flogging were 
both diminished in severity, and although, physically, the lot 
of alittle boy at Winchester remained a hard one, Mr. Words- 
worth left the school much less of a bear-garden than he found 
it. A breakdown in health compelled him to resign, but he had 
enjoyed only a brief rest. when, in 1846, the persuasive voice of 
his old friend and pupil Mr. Gladstone called him to be Warden 
of the newly founded college at Glenalmond. The bishopric of 
St. Andrews came in 1852, but did not sever him from his 
good work in Perthshire until two years later. This volume, 
however, stops at the crossing of the Tweed, and the life in 
Scotland is reserved for another book, which we are promised 
will have a graver story to tell. The “Annals” are thus 
divided like * The Soul’s Tragedy "—“ Act Virst being what 
was called the Poetry of Chiappino’s life, and Act Second its 
Prose.” ‘The venerable Bishop’s prose is sure to be welcomed, 
for, if it be impossible to avoid controversy, the controversial 
spirit will be absent, and, if not so entertaining as the poetry, 
its importance may be expected to compensate. 

J. DYKES CAMPBELL, 


second 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

Mr. W. D. Howells will shortly occupy the 
“Editor's Study” of Tarper’s Magazine. Uis place will be 
taken by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, whose knowledge of men 
and books and whose critical powers are at least equal to Mr. 
Howells's, while his delicate sense of humour is so much to the 
good in thechange. Mr. Howells’s retirement will, it is to be 
feared, prove a serious loss to his numerous critics on the 
English side of the Atlantic, as his successor is unlikely to 
afford nearly so much or so good sport, and is, besides, fur- 
nished by nature and exercise with much sharper spurs. But 
what critics lose criticism will gain. 


cease to 


Mr. Henry James has abandoned novel-writing for the 
present, and is devoting his attention to dramatic work. He 
has written two comedies, which are not adaptations from any 
of his books, These plays have occupied his time for the last 
eighteen months. No arrangements for their production have 
yet been made, but everyone who wishes to see the trne 
comedy of manners restored to the stage will welcome Mr, 
James's new ambition. 

Sir Edwin Arnold, who is in America, has been confiding 
to an interviewer his impression of a first visit to Lord 
Tennyson. “I do not,” says Sir Edwin, “ think it is advisable 
to know an author nearer than through his works. Asa rule, 
they are duil and stupid companions. Untila few days ago I 
never had met Lord Tennyson, although he had frequently 
invited me to visit him. I avoided meeting him for the reason 
I have stated. But when I did call on him I was happily 
distppointed. I found him fully as interesting as his poems, 
and I spent the most delightful day of my life with himat his 
summer residence in Surrey.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s reference to dull and stupid companions, 
if used at all, was probably only a journalist's plirase to heighten 
effect. Among the older Victorian writers who was there that 
had a character for being dull and stupid? Macaulay was 
sometimes counted so until he opened his mouth, and not 
seldom a bore afterwards, but no man had less of dulness and 
stupidity. Carlyle was always quoting Schiller’s lines from 
“Wallenstein,” that “against stupidity the very gods fight 
in vain,” but, whatever his social faults, he was certainly 
not stupid, and very far from dull. Needless to say that it 
was the same with Browning. And of the great men 
of letters of a later date—and, of course, Lord Tennyson 
must only be compared with his peers—what one of them can 
be thought of in this way? Mr. William Morris, Mr. Swin- 
burne, Mr. Meredith, and Mr. Hardy are all good talkers. 

In the current number of Literary Opinion Mr. James Ash- 
croft Noble claims to have been the first to “discover” the new 
poet, Mr. William Watson. “ By introducing him and his work to 
Professor Dowden, and through Mr. Hall Caine to Rossetti, I 
gained the satisfaction,” says Mr. Noble, “of knowing that he 
had found an audience ‘fit though few.” But on small 
audiences, however “ fit,” poets have always been in the habit 
of starving, so that Mr. Grant Allen may still congratulate 
himself that he managed to get Mr. Watson “ talked about ’— 
and his poems into a fourth edition. K. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 


“ A History of the French Revolution,” by H. Morse Stephens. 
Vol. Il. (Longmans and Co.) 

“The Big Bow Mystery,” by I. Zangwill. 

“Friends of the Olden Time,” by Alice Gardner. 
Illustrations. 

“The Story of the Life of Mackay of Uganda,” told for Boys. 
By his Sister. Illustrated. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
“The Dewy Morn,” a Novel by Richard Jefferies. (Bentley.) 

“ Girls and Women,” by E. Chester. (W. Heinemann.) 

“ Experiences in Equatorial Africa,” by T. H. Parke. Medical 
Officer of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. (Sampson 
Low.) 

“ Garden Craft : Old and New,” by John D. Sedding. 
Paul and Co.) 

“Star Groups: A Student’s Guide to the Constellations,” by 
J. Ellard Gore. (Crosby Lockwood and Son ) 

“The House of Martha,” by Frank R. Stockton. 
McIlvaine, and Co.) 

“ Colour-Blindness and Colour-Perception,” by F. W. Edridge- 
treen. (Kegan Paul and Co.) 

“Cross Currents,” by M. A. Dickens. 
and Hall.) 

“ According to St. John,” by Amélie Rives. (W. Heinemann.) 

“ César Cascabel,” by Jules Verne. (Sampson Low.) 

“A Guide to Greek Tragedy for English Readers,” by Lewis 
Campbell. (Percival and Co.) 

“The Rudder Grangers Abroad,” by Frank R. Stockton. 
(Sampson Low.) 

“The Birds of our Rambles,” by Charles Dixon. 
and Hall.) 


(Henry and Co.) 
With 


(Kegan 
(Osgood, 
(Chapman 


Three vols. 


(Chapman 
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SLAVE LIFE IN MOROCCO: APPEALING TO THE JUDGES, 
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MISS ADA REHAN AS ROSALIND, IN “AS YOU LIKE IT,” 
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MISS ADA REHAN: AN INTERVIEW. 
story runs that when Providence, out of deference to 
mils y wind to scatter the 
Ys grandees called 
extremity 
tained that 


ft in far-off Spain. 
Katharine of to-morrow 
an admixture of old Castilian noble 
for Miss Rehan was born in Limerick 
though but a little child when 
f 


sesses many of the 


owes not 


thirty years ago, and, 
to America by her parents, she po 
have 
1 of her country-people from Sheridan to 


distinguished the 
Dan 
and 
laughter 


haracteristics which 


triking c 
versatility, unconscions grace of gestu 
f moving those round her to tears and 
Inigh impossible to find Miss Rehan disengaged 
f ten mit for the stay of Mr. Augustin 
great American 


mand ¢ i@ has in 


lraw and the 
ilmost as many iends in Eng 
However, there 
fallen, and no finer background could be 
great wide ge of the Lyceum, which 
and witnessed so many 


moments after 


golden ¢ 


d to so many 
went upon the stage?” 
answer toa question. “The first 
rical performance I was almost a 
While I was staying with my 
sister and her husband, ¢ eatrical manager, one of his leading 
ladies fell ill, and I took part, that of Clara, in * Across 
tinent But I did not regularly join the profession 
vhen I appeared at Wood’s Museum in a 
red I was fortunate in my fellow 
helia and Cordelia with Edwin Booth, and 
iat different times with all the most note- 
ctors and actresses of this generation 
Barrett, John MeCullough, and Jofin 
played a great deal with Adelaide Neilson, 
yeen for many years Mrs. Gilbert’s companion.’ 
when did you become a member of Mr. Augustin 
MPA 
Daly first saw me act in December 1877. I was play- 
Bian ‘The Taming of 
Katharine and Petruchio’). I that time 
Albangh’s Company, and was acting with 


r the part of tin Garrick’s version of 


>Shrew ( was at 
a member of Mr 
Effie Elisler 

“And you then joined the Daly Company?” 

‘Yes: Mr. Daly eng play Clémence in his 

of Zola’s ‘L’Assommoir.’ But when I tell you that I 
have played 143 parts, you will see that I enumerate 
them all.” 

“You have paid many memorable visits to England, Miss 
Rehan ?” 

“ Yes, two of the happiest and brightest souvenirs of my life 
are connected with this country. My stay at Stratford-on- 
Avon during the month of May 1888, when we gave a per- 
formance in the Shakspere Memorial Theatre, and my late 
visit to Lord Tennyson at Aldworth.” 

“Then you are looking forward to acting in Lord Tenny- 


ved me to 
versio 


cannot 


son's comedy | 

* T cannot express to you what pleasure I anticipate from 
taking the part of Maid Marian, and I feel much honoured by 
Lord Tennyson having chosen me to represent his heroine.” 

Have you any preference for acting in comedy to tragedy?” 

‘I prefer comedy. Still, I dearly love a good ‘ery part’ 
now and again. I throw myself into whatever réle I may be 
taking, but I delight in Shaksperian parts. Katharine, in the 
‘Taming of the Shrew’is, perhaps, my favourite part; but 
as long as there is plenty of human nature in the character 
I am to assume I feel quite satisfied.” 

“Do you think well of the stage as a profession for women, 
I mean for those who are’not specially gifted?” 

‘ You cannot put a square peg in a round hole. Unlessa 
woman is fitted for the sphere in which she finds herself she will 
do nothing good in it. But whatever be the natural aptitude, 
a great deal of solid hard work must be gone through by any 
woman who hopes to become a good actress. Hard work, close 
attention, and concentrated purpose will do a great deal 
towards creating a comédicnnc; but the original ‘seed’ must 
be there, in the brain and in the heart. If it be there, it is 
bound (with due perseverance) to come out, to bud, and to 
bloom. A girl who wants to become an actress must try and 
try again till she fits into the suitable place. The stage is as 
right and proper a place for a woman as a convent—if she 
has the ‘ vocation’ for it.” 

And as Miss Rehan leaves off speaking, the concluding lines 
of the verses addressed to her by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy 
suggest themselves as an envoi 

© happy generations that can see 

The dearest daughter of Melpomenc 

Play all those queens of gracious carnival, 
From passionate Nancy to enchanting Val : 
That can behold the wild Miss Hoyden curl 
Her laughing lips, or love the Country Girl: 
Or in the shade of Attic Olive-trees 

Pay homage to the wife of Socrates, 

And, with Petruchio, kiss the golden shoe 

Of Katharine, the divine Italian Shrew, 

Or tread the ways of Arden Wood to find 
How blest !—in you the “ Heavenly Rosalind !" 
Enough! Farewell! And when another age 
Delights to count the glories of our Stage, 
The highest altar in the shrine of Fame 
Shall number with the noblest Rehan's name. 


THE NEW PIER AT ST. LEONARDS. 

On Wednesday, Oct. 28, the new pier at St. Leonards was 
opened by Lady Brassey. It had been intended to follow the 
course taken in 1872, when the pier at Hastings was opened, 
and to invite the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports to perform 
the ceremony, but the death of Mr. W. H. Smith prevented 
this. ‘The cost of the undertaking is about £30,000. The pier 
starts from the parade opposite the Western Colonnade, and is 
carried out on three clusters of piles to the pavilion enlarge- 
ment, which is only 200ft. from the parade. From this point 
the deck is carried out on six groups of piles to the pier- 
head, the total length being 950 ft.,a few feet longer than 
Hastings Pier. Lord and Lady Brassey were received by 
Mr. R. J. Reed, the chairman, and the directors of the 
company. Among those present were Sir Myles Fenton, 
the Mayor of Hastings (Alderman Headnam), the Deputy 
Mayor (Councillor Stubbs), Mr. Halley Stewart, M.P., Canon 
Jones, the Rev. Forbes Winslow, and Mr. St. George Moore 
(engineer). Lady Brassey was presented by Mr. Reed witha 
silver key, after which she declaréd the pier open. Lord Brassey 
delivered a brief speech heartily wishing success to the pier. 
The band and pipers of the Gordon Boys’ Home, Dover, played 
* Rule Britannia,” and there was a luncheon in the pavilion. 
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THE STOREY INSTITUTE, 
THE NEW CHAPEL, QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The latest addition to the many new buildings which the last 
five-and-twenty years have made to Cambridge is the Chapel of 
Queen's College. It is in the late English Gothie style, to 
harmonise with the older college buildings. The materials 
used are brick and stone—the bricks are thin, as in ancient 
work ; and Ancaster stone is largely employed in the buttresses 
and facing with very good results. The building has an 
external length of 107 ft.a width of 34 ft. The proportions 
are lofty, and the eastern gable, with its fine seven-light 
window, shows up well in Lane. ‘The sides have 
windows of three lights, one in each bay. The tracery of these 
tall windows is characteristic of the general style, and is very 
graceful and effective. The south floor is an elaborate and 
beautifnl piece of work. The general effect aimed at is dignity 
of proportion rather than profuse ornamentation. On entering 
the chapel, three pieces of work will at once strike the eye— 
the screen, the roof, and the reredos, The screen is of carved 
oak, handsome and solid; on it an organ in a case of the 
same style will be placed. The roof is panelled and richly 
painted. ‘The reredos is of richly carved wood, and three 
pictures, formerly in the President's Lodge, are worked into it, 
and successfully framed by the rich dark-red and gold of the 
surroundings. Above the reredos is a beautiful east window 
filled with glass, the gift of Mr. C. E. Kempe, to the memory 
of the late Dr. Wright, who was a Fellow of the college. It 
contains, in the central light the Crucifixion ; in the other 
six lights, single figures of saints, among them St. Margaret 
and St. Bernard, the patron saints of the college. This is 
surrounded by panelling and an overhanging cove, which 
forms a continuous canopy. The entire cost of the chapel 
has been defrayed by subscriptions from members of the 

The architects are Messrs. Bodley and Garner. 


Queen's 


college. 
THE STOREY INSTITUTE, LANCASTER. 
This institution has been erected by Sir Thomas Storey, who 
was, for the fourth time, Mayor of Lancaster in the Qneen’s 
Jubilee year, 1887, as a permanent Memorial of her Ma‘esty’s 
reign, and for the promotion of art, science, literature, and 
technical instruction, taking the place of the old Mechanics’ 
Institute, whose trustees agreed to transfer to Sir Thomas 
Storey the site of its former building. The management of the 
new institute is confided to a council, to consist of co-optative 
members appointed by Sir Thomas Storey; the Mayor and 
other two members of the Lancaster Corporation ; two members 
of the County Council, while grants are received from that 
Council; and two members of the Committee of the Science 
and Art Classes. ‘There have already been appointed commit- 
tees for the supervision of departments of the institute, as the 
Science, Art, Art Gallery, Library, and Museum Committees. 
The building stands in a central and convenient situation 
at the head of Market Street. with a frontage of 43 ft., and 
extends 160 ft. in Meeting-house Lane. Its architects are 
Messrs. Paley, Austin, and Paley. Externally its style is that 
of the Renaissance period. ‘The internal arrangements are 
admirably adapted to the purpose. After passing through a 
spacious vestibule, the hall and staircase are reached. A 
reading-room on the right, measuring 37 ft. by 21 ft., occupies the 
entire frontage to Market Street, while on the left of the staircase 
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is a library, 38 ft. by 26ft. The 
library is approached by aspacious 
corridor or inner hall, occupying 
the full length of the main build- 
ings, with hat and cloak rooms 
and lavatories. ‘This corridor, with 
& separating screen, leads into 
the Science School, which has 
also a separate entrance from 
Meeting-house Lane. A lecture- 
room, 30 ft. square, is provided 
for this school, with accom- 
modation for about 130 people. 
Adjoining the lectnre-room is a 
building in the lower part of 
which is a private room for the 
lecturer, fitted with all necessary 
apparatus for the preparation of 
experiments and demonstrations. 
In the upper partof this additional 
building is a spacious laboratory, 
29 ft. by 173 ft., provided with 
lantern-light and ventilation, and 
furnished with all the best ap- 
pliances for laboratory work. 
At the opposite end there are a 
class-room, 26 ft. by 16 ft., store- 
rooins, and all necessary offices for 
the use of the Science School. 
The first-floor landing is ap- 
proached by a stone staircase 
to a corridor 65 ft. long and 11 ft. 
wide. At one end is a door lead- 
ing into the museum, 37 ft. by 
21 ft., over the reading - room. 
The music-room, 42 ft. by 26 ft. 
3in., occupies the over 
the library and class-room. A fine picture gallery, 70 ft. in 
length and 32 ft. in width, is at the other end of the 
corridor, and is open to the roof, with a cove and roof- 
light round the sides and ends. At one end is a semicircular 
and domed niche, for the group of sculpture representing her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort, on a raised marble pedestal. 
Two spacious committee-rooms are on the first floor. The 
whole of the s:cond floor is assigned to the School of Art, 
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THE NEW CHAPEL, QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


and the fittings are most complete. There is a room for the 
head master, and rooms for elementary and advanced drawing, 
painting from the life, carving and modelling, and designing, 
with a library, all arranged and lighted to the best advantage. 
Behind the picture gallery is a house for the curator; and a 
School of Cookery is being erected asan annexe. We presented, 
last week, an illustration of the marble group, the work of 
Mr. Percy Wood, sculptor, consisting of the figures of the 
Queen, seated, and the lamented Prince, her husband, whe 
stands at her right hand. The 
busts of the Rev. Dr. Whewell, 
Sir Richard Owen, and Sir 
William Turner, all natives of 
Lancaster, have been furnished 
by the same sculptor to adorn 
the Storey Institute. 


The title assumed by the 
widow of the Right Hon. W. H. 
Smith will be derived from 
Hambleden, the name of the 
village near Henley-on-Thames, 


An interesting ceremony took 
place at Anderton's Hotel the 
other day, when a presentation 
was made to Mr. Treloar by a 
large and influential gathering 
of the inhabitants of the ward 
of Farringdon Without. Mr. 
Treloar’s services in connection 
with the widening of Ludgate 
Hill were emphasised very hap- 
pily by Alderman Sir Polydore 
de Keyser in making the present- 
ation ofa costly and elegant silver 
dessert service and a pair of 
silver candelabra (supplied dy 
Messrs. Elkington). Mrs. Treloar 
was presented with a handsome 
diamond bracelet. 
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JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

A correspondent suggests that I shonld ventilate in this 
column the extreme desirability of chemists having printed on 
the labels of bottles containing common poisons the remedies 
appropriate to cases of poisoning therewith. The writer of the 
letter to which I allude remarks on the great frequency with 
which carbolic acid, for example, seems to be mistaken for 
something else, and adds that this common disinfectant should 
never be sold without having printed on the label of the bottle 
the means for counteracting its poisonous effects—that is, in 
cases in which the dose of this caustic substance has not been 
of immediately fatal nature. I may inform my correspondent 
and readers that many druggists do carry out in practice the 
suggestion he has made. But carbolic acid, to take his own 
illustration, is a substance sold by grocers and oilmen, as well 
as by chemists, and the difficulty in such a case is to insure, on 
the part of non-pharmaceutical dealers in poisons, the same 
care and attention which the chemist bestows on his wares. 
An agitation has of late also been carried on in respect of many 
poisonous substances, now boldly and openly sold, being 
included within the list of matters scheduled in the Poisons 
Act. Doubtless, a greater measure of public safety would be 
thus secured, but why not compel the grocer or oilman to be as 
particular in selling poisons in a duly labelled state, as is the 
chemist ? 


SCIENCE 


I have never been able to understand the fatality which 
seems to attend the use of carbolic acid. Freely used as a 
disinfectant, its strong, nauseous, and tarry odour appears to 
be precisely the kind of smell which would warn a person of 
its dangerous properties. There are few persons, I fancy, who 
are unacquainted with the odour of the acid; yet it is swal- 
lowed with apparent ease, and gets credited in consequence 
with a very large proportion of the deaths due to accidental 
poisoning. I leave out deaths due to suicidal intent, for, of 
course, the suicide will choose anything or everything which 
appears to him capable of bringing about a speedy release 
from his troubles. ‘The strong odour of the acid, one would 
naturally think, should warn the person, taking it accidentally, 
of his mistake before he had a chanes of swallowing 
it; but, this consideration notwithstanding, we continue 
to hear of the usual cases of poisoning by _ carbolic 
acid, and the death-roll from this cause remains big as 
before. So long as people will do very careless things in the 
way of medicine-taking—as, for instance, rising in the dark to 
take a dose of physic and mistaking the bottle—so long we will 
continue to hear of fatalities, all too sorrowful and serious, 
but arising simply from the want of exercise of a little care 
and common-sense. As I write, I read of a fatal case of 
arsenical poisoning, due to the patient partaking of gooseberry 
wine, which had been actually kept in a barrel previously 
used for holding a weed-killing arsenical solution. There is 
truly need for the advice to look (and smell) before you 
swallow in the matter of medicine-taking. 

teference has been made in these notes to the great 
controversy which still animates natural history circles over 
Dr. Weismann’s view that acquired conditions, 
such as artificial or allied deformities, are 
never inherited by offspring. This view 
depends on the theory that the germ-plasm, 
or element that transmits, onwards the 
parental or specific characters, is not 
affected by the surroundings of an animals 
life, and that as the body-plasm (or the 
parental structure) is alone influenced by 
external conditions, all such changes can 
only affect the individual and not its race 
It is the theory of Lamarck in Evolution, as 
opposed to that of natural selection. Personally 
I have never been able fully to accept the 
doctrine that what immediately influences 
parental structure is never reproduced in the 
offspring. Ido not aver that every accidental 
malformation or condition must necessarily 
appear in the progeny, but I think there is 
to show, at least, that Weismann’s 
view is too exclusive for ready biological 
acceptance. A case has been reported recently 
in which a cat was born with its hind-legs 
alone developed. The fore-legs were absent, 
leaving the  shoulder- blades alone to 
represent these limbs. The animal is healthy, 
says the account from which I quote, and 
seems to exhibit little or no discomfort 
in its movements. It sits in a kangaroo- 
like attitude, and its tail, as in the Australian 
mammal, is used asa support. Now, this cat 
has twice become a mother, and Professor Leon, of Jassy. who 
has described the case, says that at each birth two kittens 
were produced, one of these having four legs and the other 
only two. 


evidence 


Such an incident would appear to justify the belief in the 
direct transmission of parental modifications—a belief, I need 
not add, which from time immemorial has been popularly 
accepted without questioning, though that fact is, perhaps, 
not entirely to its credit. There is also the familiar case of 
the Ancon sheep, or “ otter” sheep, born in Massachusetts about 
the close of last century, and duly described in the Royal Society 
“Transactions.” Here a sheep was born with an elongated 
body and very short legs. Its parents were normal animals, 
In conrse of time a whole breed of otter sheep was raised from 
this single progenitor, with these peculiar features distinctly 
marked, Professor Giard, of Paris, has also shown cause 
against Weismann’s theory, and Professor Sir W. Turner..of 
Edinburgh, set his lance in rest against the views of Dr. 
Weismann in an able address at the British Association in 1890. 

What is this one hears about a proposed electrical railway 
about to be projected at Vienna, I understand, the speed on which 
line is estimated to equal 150 miles per hour? The trains are 
to consist each of a single vehicle only, constructed after the 
manner of our Pullman cars, I presume. Of course it is 
impossible to set a limit to the powers of the modern wonder- 
force, and it would be worse than rash to predict that 
such a development of railway speed would be an impossibility. 
Only one begins to think of possibilities of accident, of the 
required revolution in signalling arrangements, and of many 
other items connected with the wear and tear of the rolling- 
stock which such a rate of travelling necessarily implies. 
Also, what about the sensations of the passengers? There is 
ease and comfort in bowling along the Great Northern, London 
and North-Western, or Midland main lines at a speed of seventy 
miles an hour, but at double this rate, I fancy, we might have 
to experience sensations the reverse of pleasant. ‘This 
last, however, is a moot point. and possibly custom, here 
as elsewhere, would become a second nature. Life goes fast 
enough to-day ; what it would be with Aberdeen within four 
hours’ journey or so of London, I decline to contemplate. 
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BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
The new building of the Bedford Grammar School was opened 
on Thursday, Oct. 29, by the Duke of Bedford. It is the chief 
of four large public 
schools founded by the 
endowment bequeathed to 
Bedford by Sir William 
Harpur, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1566, and is 
one of the sixteen 
grammar schools licensed 
by Letters Patent of 
Edward VI., 1552. The 
same endowment, aided 
by Government grants, 
provides for elementary 
education in the town. 
During the last ten years 
the Grammar School has 
increased and prospered 
beyond expectation under 
a new scheme for the 
administration of the 
funds. This development 
has been associated with 
a rapid growth of the 
town, so that the population has increased from 19,000 to 
28,023 within the last decade. The present Mayor, Mr. J. 
Hawkins, has initiated a movement for providing residential 
accommodation, by the want of which parents were formerly 
debarred from fully availing themselves of the advantages 
offered by the Harpur 
public schools. The old 
school buildings, dating 
from 1751, obtained two 
large extensions within 
the last thirty years. In 
past days, the Bedford 
Grammar School has 
educated many eminent 
public men; and since 
it has adopted the curri- 
culum of the best public 
schools, with its classi- 
cal, commercial, scientific, 
civil, and military sides, 
and the concomitants of 
a play-field, boating clubs, 
an engineer corps, gym- 
nasium, and success in 
out-door sports,its growth 
has long ontstripped the 
accommodation. It has 
overflowed into several 
public rooms in the town. In 1884 the present Duke of Bedford 
opened a commodious suite of class-rooms ; but the Governors 
had to take into consideration the scheme which was intro- 
duced by Mr. Hawkins, on the suggestion of Canon Evans, 


Mr. J. 8, PHILLPOTTS, M.A., B.C.L, 
Head Master of Bedford Grammar School. 


MR. JOSHUA HAWKINS, 
The Mayor of Bedford. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL BUILDINGS, BEDFORD: NORTH 


This has resulted in the present handsome building. Since 
that year the boys have increased from 585 to over 800, but the 
number has much more than doubled itself in ten years. The 
Governors decided to make provision for 1000 boys, but this 
involved the necessity of removing the school from its 
old classic site on the banks of the Ouse to the play- 
field behind St. Peter's 
Church. 

The design projected 
by Mr. E. C. Robins, 
F.S.A., of 46, Berners 
Street, an eminent school 
architect, was accepted 
for a school to take 1026 
boys, allowing in the 
class-rooms, which are 
32 in number, 18 super- 
ficial feet and 250 cubic 
to each boy. ‘The cost 
of the building itself is 
rather more than £22,000, 
but incidentals bring it 
up to £26,500, and £3000 
was allowed fora chemical 
laboratory, science 
lecture - hall, and other 
offices now located under 
the same roof as the large 
drill - hall used by the 
School Engineers and Cadets. 
£6500 is raised by subscription. 
and Mr. Whitbread, M.P., gave £1000 each : the Head Master. 
Mr. J. S. Phillpotts, £500; Mr. Thomas Barnard, £300; the 
late Mr. James Howard and Mr. F. Howard, 200 guineas ; 
Mr. J. If. Branson, £124: the Mayor (Mr. Hawkins) and the 
London and County Bank, 100 guineas each ; and others, sums 
ranging from £5 to £100. In July 1889 the Mayor opened the 
ground for the foundations, and on Oct. 19 Mr. Whitbread, 
M.P., laid the first stone of the buildings, which are now 
completed and opened. 

The new school is believed to be the most complete appli- 
cation of the “central hall” system extant. The class-rooms 
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Chairman of the Harpur Trust, Bedford, 
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are built on three sides of a rectangle, the fourth forming the 
front elevation, and lending itself to the display of archi- 
tectural features, while the enclosure forms a large hall ’or 
assemblies and entertainments, the number of persons tla‘, 
this one will seat being 1200. The Tudor style has been admir- 
ably worked out in the fagade as well as in the internal decor- 
ations, and there is an artistic blending of tints and pleasing 
harmony of lines, combined with that general stateliness 
which, when mellowed by age, constitutes the charm of an 
alma mater. The principal features of the front are the six 
large Tudor windows with ornate tracery, carefully propor- 
tioned arcades forming the ambulatory, square tower with 
turret for flagstaff and niche for the founder's statue, rich 
mouldings. dormer windows, and battlemented walls, with 
high-pitched tile roof. 

Mr. Whitbread, M.P., has been, during the past twenty 
years, Chairman of the Harpur Board of Governors, which 
includes Earl Cowper, K.G., Lord Lingen, Sir Philip Magnus, 
Canon Kirkpatrick, and Canon Evans. The successful accom- 
plishment of the new Grammar School scheme is in a large 
measure the result of their administration. 

Mr. J. S. Phillpotts, M.A., B.C.L., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and formerly Assistant Master at Rugby, has been 
Head Master of Bedford Grammar School since 1875. Under 
his management the school has grown from one of 265 boys 
to one of upwards of 800, and has advanced into the front 
rank of educational institutions. Much of its success is due 
to the advice and practical experience of the Head Master. In 
February 1884, when the school reached 500, the parents and 
old boys founded some English literature prizes in his name, 
as a recognition of the services of Mr. Phillpotts, who has 
brought to Bedford and put into practice the best traditions 
of Rugby. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Mr. Gore's eagerly expected Bampton Lectures have appeared 
They are distinctly popular, and the appendix of notes is by no 
means so formidable as we are accustomed to expect in a 
jampton. But Mr. Gore hopes to prepare another volume, 
which shall appeal to a more strictly theological public. ‘The 
author's sympathy with the new school of Old Testament 
criticism is very firmly expressed, and may evoke an outery 
sufficient to send the book into many editions. 

Great stores of information and literary gossip of an 
interesting, if somewhat superficial and inaccurate, kind have 
passed away with the Rev. F. Arnold, who, though he at 
various times held curacies, took literature for the main 
business of his life, and worked at it very industriously. His 
“Public Life of Lord Macaulay” is a book of some value, even 
after Trevelyan ; ‘Trevelyan, indeed, makes at least one 
reference to it. Arnold, however, was not very successful in his 
attempt to supplement Stopford Brooke's admirable “ Life of 
Robertson of Brighton,” but the difficulties are obvious. He 
was one of the many editors of the Literary Gazette. 


The new Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Randall Davidson, com- 
mences his work in a somewhat cheery strain. He thinks the 
churches were always ill-attended, and that they are not worse 

now than they used to be. ‘The residents in 
Camberwell who remember Henry Melvill, 
Joseph Irons, and many others, both Church- 
men and Dissenters, with crowded audiences 
that never failed, will be slow to believe this. 
In any case, the process of decline is evidently 
going on—witness the Liverpool statistics and 
many other signs. 


In connection with the Liverpool censns, 
it is felt that the most remarkable feature is 
the practical non-existence of the Salvation 
Army. ‘Ten years ago it had one hall with 
200 worshippers ; to-day there are three with 
235. That is. the actual membership of the 
“Army” has grown at the rate of threea year, 
and the total is not an average congregation. 
The same result might have been attained by 
any ordinary single church or chapel ministry, 
and not have been considered wonderful. 


hitherto 


has 


Bishop Ellicott of Gloucester, 
known as a most conservative 
been making very significant concessions to 
criticism. He says that the narrative of 
before Abraham consists of pre- 
historic traditions ; that there are two or more 
narratives, different in style and phraseology, 
in Genesis ; that later rites and ceremonies 
may have been annexed to the fundamental 
Mosaic ordinances; and that the Law-book 
may have grown as the Psalm-book grew. 
Dr. Ellicott has no pretensions to Hebrew scholarship, but 
his well-deserved eminence as a New ‘Testament critic and his 
unfaltering orthodoxy give these concessions importance. 


scholar, 


Genesis 


Dr. Pierson, who is filling Mr. Spurgeon's pulpit at the 
Metropolitan ‘Tabernacle, is not the minister of any particular 
church in America. He was a Presbyterian pastor in Phila- 
delphia, where he had a large congregation, which began to 
diminish ; Dr. Pierson thereupon resigned, and devotes him- 
self to literature and occasional preaching wherever he may 
be called. He is specially interested in foreign missions. 

The lamented illness of Professor Jowett has naturally 
aroused curiosity about that “ Life of Christ.” “ina manner 
quite different from any hitherto attempted.” which he was 
said to be working at some ten years ago. Dr. Jowett has 
said and written much, but into the recesses of his mind no one, 
perhaps, has penetrated. 

The Pleasant Sunday Afternoon movement, which has 
attained large proportions among some Nonconformist 
churches, is attracting attention in the Church of England 
and in Scotland. The services are held on Sunday afternoons, 
are bright and cheerful and largely musical—a solo being an 
important part. The address is limited to fifteen minntes, and 
the “sermonic roll” is forbidden. The results are said to be 
good. 

The Lord Bishop of Truro has consented to become one of 
the patrons of the Church Army. 

The Church Army is opening, in the rectory of St. Mary- 
at-Hill, near the Monument, in the City of London, a “Good 
Samaritan ” office, to assist men who are above the class that 
freqnent casnal wards. There will be aclass for instruction 
in typewriting. 

A memorial-stone has been placed over the grave of the lata 
Dean of St. Paul's in the churchyard of the Somerset village 
Whatley. It is of freestone, coffin-shaped, with a plain cross on 
the top. 

The trial of Professor Briggs for heresy is going on in 
America, and it is quite possible that the result may be a split 
in the Presbyterian Church. The “ orthodox” party is much 
the more mmumeronus, bnt Dr. Briggs is receiving unex)ected 
support. . 
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“Seas and Lands” is the title of the attractive volume 
which Messrs. Longmans and Co. have published. It 
relates the steam-ship voyages across the Atlantic, 
the North Pacific, and the Indian Oceans, still going 
west until you get to the far East, and thence west- 
ward again, returning to England, conformably to 


the globular shape of our world; and it describes 
many cities of North America, but 350 pages out of 


525 are devoted to Japan. The accomplished author 
of this narrative of eighteen months’ travels and 
foreign experiences, of which a residence in Japan 
occupied fourteen months, is known to us by varied 
talents and attainments. Sir Edwin Arnold is a 
scholar, a former Indian Government official, editor 
of a popular London daily newspaper, a genuine poet, 
an eclectic philosopher ; and—if wide knowledge of 
mankind, or if genial sympathy with all aspects of 
human life, can make one so—in the highest and best 
sense, a man of the world, No one is more vividly 
aware of the currents of thought and feeling that 
prevail at this late period of the nineteenth century, 
or looks forward more bravely and hopefully, unlike 
some of our scholars. poets, and philosophers, to the 
coming age. Yet it is from ancient sacred lore, and 
that of Asiatic origin, that he derives his profound 
faith in the destiny of our race to a more elevated and 
refined condition of existence, with aspirations which 
harmonise, in his mind, with the keenest interest in 
modern progress, social and material, as understood 
by ordinary men of business, political economists, 
and professors of science, in Europe and the United 
States. 
This is, in the present age, a rare combination of 
views and sentiments. Minds deeply susceptible of 
religious impressions, whether Christian or Buddhist 
or others, may often have been liable to mysticism ; 
but the mystic isa person who shuts his eyes to the 
objects of the outward world, and Sir Edwin Arnold 
is the last man todo so. In his literary career, apart 
from journalism, the works by which he will here- 
after be remembered are the very remarkable series 
of poetical studies of Oriental religious belief and 
practice, commencing with “ The Light of Asia,” repre- 
senting the imaginative, the sympathetic, and the ethical 
aspects of Buddhism, of authentic spiritual Brahmanism, and 
of genuine prophetic Islamism, but recently concluding with 
our own faith, “The Light of the World.” It should be 
observed that the ethical value of either of those mighty 
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systems, which have found abiding acceptance in the hearts of 
many hundred millions of mankind, has to be estimated by 
the humanist or moralist quite apart from theological doctrine, 
Their vast influence is a fact of history and of contemporary 
observation. Sir Edwin Arnold considers this influence actually 
productive of much good, and credits Buddhism, especially, 
with most beneficial effects on the morals and manners of the 
Japanese. He also finds that in India, where the 
Buddhist creed and worship have long been extinct, 
the moral influence of Buddhist teaching has left 
a permanent salutary impression, tranquillising, con- 
soling, softening Hindoo life to the present day. It 
is necessary here to advert to these topics, in giving 
an account of the book we have to notice; for the 
author’s glowing praises of Japan are manifestly 
inspired by delight in finding such a happy social 
state, as it seems to him, and as he told a native 
audience in his speech at Tokio, living in accordance 
with “ the religious tenets of the Buddha.” He added 
that the essence of this faith may be compatible with 
all the positive discoveries of modern physical science. 

gut, leaving this ground, which Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s readers may traverse, if they please, by 
paths laid out in the strictest lines of orthodoxy, 
we recognise the union of the poetical and philo- 
sophical faculties—as in Goethe's “ West-Oestlicher 
Divan "—in this Englishman’s genial sympathy, just 
after visiting America! with a people so utterly 
removed from our own standard and mode of en- 
deavour as the merry Japanese, so content with easy 
little pleasures, so good-humoured, so gentle and 
kindly. These pleasant habits, indeed, are far 
from being the common characteristics of English 
folk as the geographical distance of the British Isles 
from the corresponding insular appendage to Eastern 
Asia. Can the difference be due to innate tempera- 
ment of the race? Can a mixture, as we are told, 
of Mongol and Malay have produced the happiest, 
cheerfullest nature, the most amiable behaviour, 
the universal politeness, temperance, urbanity, and 
suavity of Japanese manners? As well could we 
believe that the wonderful Japanese talent for deco- 
rative art—doubtless an inborn gift—was inherited 
from such progenitors. Or is it, as Sir Edwin 
Arnold suggests in another chapter, the practice of 
tea-drinking—another boon of Buddhist missions— 
that has inculeated “the four chief virtues, hos- 
pitality, courtesy, purity, and tranquillity”? The 
Chinese, the Russians, and we ourselves, drink a good 
deal of tea, but none of us are quite so good as we 
should be. 


as 
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The book Sir Edwin has written, in that graceful, bright, 
vivid, and nimble prose style of which he is master, is naturally 
one of the most agreeable that any traveller ever wrote about 
any country; for everything in Japan was pleasing to the 
author, and his readers find him to be such a man that they 

feel very glad he should have been pleased. It is, 
further, one of the most entertaining descriptions of 
the domestic and social habits of a foreign people, 
abounding in anecdotes and personal observation, 
flavoured with playful, kindly humour. Its spirit 
is truly humane, taking as much notice of the 
servants, the indefatigable jinrikisha-men, the 
sweetly modest “ musumés,” or waiting-maids, and 
all humble folk, as of his friends in exalted rank. 
There is little, indeed, not already described in 
other books, to be seen at Tokio, the capital city, 
or at other places that he visited. He did not go 
to Osaka, Miako, or Kioto. Solemn Nikko, with 
its gorgeous temples and tombs of the Shoguns ; 
the huge statue of Daibuts, at Kamakura; the 
ascent of Fuji-San, otherwise called, but less 
correctly, Fusiyama ; a sojourn at the famous hot 
baths of Miyanoshita; several other excursions 
into the mountain country, and a military review 
at Nagoya, afford much.variety of local description. 
Sir Edwin, accompanied by his daughter, Miss 
Katharine Lilian Arnold, long occupied a house 
at Tokio, with their own servants, making quite 
a home. Indoor private life in Japan has not 
been so minutely delineated by any English writer, 
or the native ways of cooking and serving meals, or 
the etiquette of dinner-parties, or household furni- 
ture and utensils, or the business of shopping, which residents 
must needs learn. 

It was in the capital city, therefore, as an established 
householder, adopting native urban manners as far as possible, 
and talking the soft musical language, that Sir Edwin imbibed 
the very latest Japanese notions. These are becoming daily 
more surprising, from the rage for innovation, the quest of 
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European ideas, tastes, and methods, which during the Mikado’s 
enlightened reign, for a quarter of a century past, has advanced 
towards a social and political crisis. The year 1890 will be 
memorable in the annals of that country for its great Exhibi- 
tion of Arts and Industry, the opening of the Japanese 
Parliament, and the inauguration of a Constitutional Govern- 
ment. All looks prosperous, and we hope that all will go 
well; but Sir Edwin's optimism is, perhaps, a little over- 
coloured by his personal affection for the nation. A certain 
air of puerility is, at this distance from the scene, perceptible 
in the sudden quickness of the Japanese to change their 
customs and institutions. They have been compared to the 
French of the Revolutionary era, when the bonds of the ancien 
régime were burst, not by caprice in that instance, but rather 
by misery casting off despotic and aristocratic oppression, and 
by the force of logical reasoning. In Japan, since the over- 
throw of feudalism, there has been no tyranny that we have 
heard of ; and the ecclesiastical establishment, if decayed and 
profitless, does not prohibit mental freedom. The national spirit 
is flattered by the possession of improved armaments on land 
and sea, by the renown of Japanese art, now commanding 
eager purchasers in the Western world, and by literary praises 
so cordial as those in this new English book. It is good, in 
due measure, for a people to be esteemed, besides having tlicit 
political independence respected, as that of Japan will 
certainly be. It is even more good that we, so unlike the 
Japanese in character, should be taught to admire graces and 
talents which nature has scarcely granted to our sturdy, stub- 
born race. It takes people of all sorts to make a tolerable 
human total: Japan, as well as Britain, is needful to a com- 
plete world. Sir Edwin Arnold's book implies this Jesson of 
wisdom, and teaches it in a delightful manner. 

We are permitted by the publishers to borrow three of the 
numerous illustrations; these are the frontispiece, a view of 
Sir Edwin’s garden at his dwelling in Azabu, a suburb of 
Tokio; and the kind of sedan-chair, called a “ kago,” in 
which ladies are carried, an alternative to the “ jinrikisha,” 
or two-wheeled perambulator drawn by a man between the 
shafts in front. 
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ot this revelation, 

It is tempting to digress into the question, Why are some 
angry with people who reprint articles that have 
appeared in periodicals? If the public is kind enough to 
purchase them, why in the world should they not be repub- 
lished? Novels are republished, verses are republished, stories 
are republished, and why not anything else for which there is 
a market The writing in periodicals would not be improved 
if it were expected to be done on a lower level than the 
writing in books. ‘To compare great things with small, 
whales with shrimps, most of Hazlitt’s and Leigh Hunt’s 
essays originally saw the light in newspapers ; and, as we 
know, the essays of Sainte-Beuve and M. Lemaitre and Théophile 
Gautier are in the same case, Of course, this does not justify 
reprinting bad work, but it is not easy for a man to be sure 
that his work is bad, unless Mr. Harte solemnly and severely 
warns him, or unless the public declines to purchase him. 
The latter perhaps, the more valuable, and they who 
reprint will probably wait for it, whether they be shellfish or 
whether they be doyens. Meanwhile, like Miss Kendall's 
Trilobite 
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My mission, Mr. Harte assures us, is “to amuse, and to avoid 
giving offence to anybody.” Well, that may be Mr. Harte’s 
mission too ; at all events, as he good-naturedly adds, “he has 
eminently succeeded.” He has amused, and he has avoided 
giving offence. 

Not all slaters are so entertaining as Mr. Harte: not all of 
them appear to put their whole souls into it, witha courageous 
conviction that they are proclaiming a hidden verity, like 
Athanasius, contra mundum. Thus it happens, for want of 
slaters like Mr. Harte, that it isnot everyone who enjoys being 
slated. One has known authors who took it quite unkindly, 
and tried to hit back. The worst of that, in a country of 
anonymous reviewing, is that you generally hit the wrong 
person, innocent being, who neither read the 
slated nor the indignant review. The reviewed are like the 
short-sighted man who was angry with an acquaintance and 
solemnly “cut” him. Only he cut the wrong person, a 
casual friend, who could not understand what it was all about. 
This kind of offence often comes among the irritable race of 
authors. We know that Balzac hit back at Sainte-Benve, 
smartly too, and the Laureate, in his salad days, hit back at 
Christopher North, without hurting him very much. Novelists 
are the people most to be pitied when slated, for they feel it 
extremely, and, not being reviewers, they have really “no 
show.” Io be sure, they can introduce the reviewer 
as the villain in their next work; but it would need a 
whole regiment of villains to avenge the wrongs of a suc- 
cessful novelist. Then there is the chance that, while you 
make your villain a studied portrait of Brown. who, as you 
think, slated you, the operation was really performed by 
Green ; and yet the innocuous Brown is handed on to posterity, 
for about three months, as a miscreant. There are mistakes on 
the other side, as when an Irish gentleman challenged the 
chief of all novelists (who had never even heard of him) 
because the fire-eater recognised himself in a person of the 
great “ Waverley " cycle. Nobody kicked more at being slated 
than Thackeray, who sparred with his enemies in the “ Roand- 
about Papers.” If he had not done so, nobody would now be 
familiar with “all the horrid things they said.” Byron, being 
slated, gave his opponents “their kail through the reek.” 
Probably he was delighted to have a chance of imitating 
Pope in. verhaps, the last Enalish satire which hasanv vitality. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN CANADA. 
Game played at Ottawa between Messrs. TAYLOR and NARRAWAY, 
(Ruy Lopez.) 
BLACK (Mr. N.) WHITE (Mr. T.) BLACK (Mr. N.) 
P to K 4th great a cost. This sacrifice promises 
Kt to Q B 3rd much, but the confined position of the 
Kt to K B 3rd White King frustrates the ingenuity of 
P takes P the combination 
Kt to K 5th 20, Q takes B 
3 to K 2nd 21. Kt to Q 7th (ch) K to K sq 
Kt takes Kt 2. Qtakes P(ch) K toQsq 
23.Q R to Q sq B to Q 5th 
We prefer the usual defen 24. R takes B 
but tn nearly similar ’ 
nn oy he ~ Very unsound, and quite unnecessary. 
ove has the sanctio R to B 6th gives White a good came, 
8. Q takes Kt notwithstanding his inferiority of force 
9. Q to K Kt 4th ‘ Kt takes R 
lo, P to K B 4th -RtoQsq Q to Q B 3rd 
11, P to B bth P takes P B takes K ' ' 
M : q Pas ikes Kt disposes of the game at 
. Q takes I sto B4th(ch) | once. White cannot capture Kt with R 
3. K to R sq Q to K 2nd on account of Q to K B sth. 
sto Q B 4th P to Q B 3rd | 26. R takes Kt 
Kt to B 3rd P to Q 4th . P to K 6th 
B takes P 28. Rtakes B(ch) K to Kt 3rd 
bold stroke, which git 29.Q to B2nd(ch) K to R 3rd 
powerful attack, but Pt 30. Q to K 2nd (ch) Q to Kt 4th 
would bave seasoned the onsla 31. P to B 4th Q to Q B 4th 
prudence 32. R to Q 5th Q to Kt 5th 
16, P takes B 33. RtoQé6th(ch) P to Kt 3rd 
17. Kt takes P Q to B sq 34. P to B 5th (dis 
18. B to Kt 5th ch) 
~ Another forcing move, as the Bishop | 35. R to Q 3rd 
cannot be captured without considerable | 36. R to R 3rd (ch) 
risk. : 37. Q to B 3rd (ch) 
18, Q to Kt 2nd 38, Q to B7th (ch) 
19. Kt to B 6th (ch) K to B sq 39. Q to B sq 
20. B to R 6th 10. Q to K 2nd 
Whit s keeping up the pr White 


wHire (Mr. T.) 

1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3 to Kt 5th 

4. P to Q 4th 

5. P to K 5th 

6. Castles 

7. Kt takes P 


eof Castling 


Kt to B 4th 
Kt to K 3rd 
P to K Kt 3rd 


3 takes Kt 
K to B 2nd 


kes Pe 


Q to Kt 4th 
Q R to Q sq 

K to Kt 2nd 
Q to B 3rd 

K to B sq 

K R to K Baq 
Q to Kt 4th 

resigns, 

The Divan Tournament has ended in a victory for Mr. Bird with a total 
score of 6} games, Mr. Tinsley taking second prize with 5}, Mr. Muller 
the third, closely followed by Mr. Loman, who, however, failed on 
this occasion to repeat his previous success. Perhaps the most merito- 
rious performance in the contest was that of Mr. Rolland, who, beginning 
with five successive defeats, won his four last games right off against com- 
petitors like Tinsley, Muller, &c. 

The Metropolitan Chess Club defeated the Ludgate Circus Club by 8} 
games to 34 in a match played at Oliphant’s on Oct, 22. . 

In the Championship Tournament of the City of London Chess Club two 
rounds have now been played, with the result that the fight promises to be 
exceedingly and interesting. Messrs. Gibbons, Ward-Higgs, and 
Ingoldsby are the only players who have yet scored 2 points; Messrs. 
Mocatta and Clayton have each made 14; Messrs. Heppell and Moriau have 
each scored | point, and had to meet again this week to finish an adjourned 
game with each other; Dr. Smith and Mr. Taylor have each made 1 out of 
Lactually played; Messrs. Hooke, Jacobs, Woon, Vyse, Peachey, Watson, 
Curnock, A. C, Smith, and Salmony have each scored 1 out of 2 played, 
while Messrs. Bowles and Hamond have each made 4 ont of 1 played 
Mr. Block has mode a bad start In | r th his games, but he has still 
nienty of time to finish amona« t 


close 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 

Tea, that precious refuge of the nineteenth-century woman, 
has been much talked of lately. Here, as in the ease of a 
lady's reputation, to be * talked of ” means to be abused. One 
critic declares that it is no longer women who are the worst 
tea-drunkards ; that the University undergrad has now far sur- 
passed the weakness of the other sex. ‘“ Wicked” tea is Sir 
Andrew Clark's description of the liquor as it is frequently 
offered. He is complaining of the tea commonly dispensed as 
a beverage by ladies in the afternoon, which is allowed to 
stand in the teapot for half an hour after being made, and 
warmed up for new-comers by pouring a flood of hot water on 
the over-drawn leaves. ‘This is “ wicked” tea. That which is 
physiologically righteous, according to the learned physician, 
must have stood ouly five minutes after being made ; it should 
be originally black China Indian—and the old- 
fashioned allowance of one spoonful for each consumer and 
one over for “ the pot” is the right quantity, Finally, a lady's 
article in a magazine declares that women “degrade them- 
selves” by their out-of-door lunches, which usually consist of 
tea and buns; she avers that this habit of lunching on tea, so 
long as it be continued, will keep women feeble, nervous, and 
comparatively useless creatures. 

These complaints, all appearing in the world of periodical 
literature, but in very diverse quarters, at one moment, may be 
taken as an illustration of the cycle of ideas. If we observe, 
we shall find that notions reappear at regular intervals, like 
comets. All this about tea has been said before: but. for all 
that, it is just as well to have our minds impressed now and 
again with the degree of truth that the lucubrations contain. 

Studious men are, and always have been, quite as great 
consumers of tea as women, and for the best of all reasons— 
that there is not any beverage so stimulating to the nerves 
with so little necessary evil attendant on the stimulation. 
The evil of a stimulant may be measured by, first its 
temporary, and next its permanent. results on the con- 
stitution. Those which produce depression corresponding to 
or deeper than the stimulation they produce, and those which 
after a time injure the structure of .the bodily organs, are 
Now, tea can challenge the world of stimulants 
on both grounds. ‘The great authority on food, Dr. E. Smith, 
says, * Tea promotes all vital actions”; Dr. Parkes, the standard 
writer on hygiene, avers, “ ‘l'ea seems to have a decidedly stimu- 
lative and restorative action on the nervous system, and no 
depression follows”; while the great chemist Liebig found 
that tea aided the assimilation of food, and made it “go 
further.” I call that a comforting little list of scientific 
authorities to back us up in the consumption of our precious 
“ fif o’cloquer,” as the French fashionable world calls the 
afternoon mealthat it has adopted from the English. I am 
afraid that I for one should go on taking tea if all the savants 
abused it; but still it is comfortable to be encouraged with 
scientific approbation in doing as one likes. 

Something we must have when we are deprived by any 
circumstances of the great natural stimuli, plenty of open- 
air exercise and long sound slumbers, ‘These natural boons are 
not to be commanded by students sitting close to work, by 
women engaged in sedentary employments, or by a large 
number of housewives, whose fingers must always be busy 
and whose brains must be, early and late, paying tax to family 
responsibility. Such classes positively have need of some 
stimulant to prevent their nerves getting exhausted and their 
faculties sluggish. Is there anything better than tea? 

Certainly not. Alcohol is a thousand times worse, more 
disastrous to the body, more perilous to the mind. The 
tribe of narcotics, which have the dangerous peculiarity of 
stimulating in small doses and soothing in larger ones, are 
rapidly fatal to the health and energies of those who fall 
under their control. Even comparatively mild drugs do this, 
as well as opium and morphia. The nurses in a certain London 
hospital recently contracted a habit of taking antipyrin as a 
“ pick-me-up,” with results that need not be detailed beyond 
saying that they were quite deplorable. In fine, no beverage 
has yet been discovered that is for one moment comparable in 
the combination of efficiency as a stimulant and innocuousness 
with that so dear to the Englishwoman and the man of 
highly developed nerves—tea. 

But judiciousness is required in its use, of course. The 
tannin which is drawn out by prolonged infusion tends to 
cause indigestion ; and the too-frequent or violent application 
of even this mild stimulation to the nervous system makes it 
over-excited and unstable. There is great truth in what Sir 
A. Clark says about the wicked tea of many afternoon “ At 
Homes.” ‘lea which has been nursed under a cosy for half an 
hour is like corked wine or tainted fish—it was good once, but 
it has “ gone off,” to be disgusting and injurious. ‘The only 
plan that a hostess can pursue to avoid at one time waste of 
tea and bad liquor is to have the tea poured off the leaves ten 
minutes after it is made. I venture to say ten in place of Sir 
A. Clark's five, because London water is hard and draws slowly. 
The liquid can be kept hot afterwardsin any way most con- 
venient. It may even be left in a jug on the kitchen stove 
without doing it any damage. It is the continuous drawing 
of the leaves, not the standing in heat of the completed 
infusion, that is mischievous. ‘The tea being made, therefore, 
in the proportion of one large teaspoonful of the dried leaves to 
each half-pint of boiling water—not over-boiled but fully at 
boiling point—should be allowed to stand for ten minutes, and 
then the infusion should be poured off into a big teapot that 
can be kept under a cosy, or put into a silver urn with a little 
spirit-lamp burning underneath, not high enough to boil the 
tea, but just so as to keep it hot. 

Electric lighting affords scope for some new ideas in the 
way of table decoration. Portable lamps, to burn a certain 
number of hours, are to be had, and can be utilised to produce 
many novel effects. Ata recent dinner party the table centre 
consisted of a floral horseshoe, the blossoms being chiefly 
white ones. ‘The nails of the shoe were represented by ten 
globes of glass cnt to resemble the nails used by blacksmiths. 
These were filled with coloured water, and a little electric 
light was placed in each one, so that it shone forth brilliantly 
but concealed. It is beeause an electric light enclosed in its 
globe can be placed under water or in near neighbourhood 
to inflammable stuffs that such uncommon effects can be 
produced with its aid on the table. At a large London hotel, 
where the light is laid on, the centre of a table is frequently 
dressed to represent a clear pool, with grasses and flowers 
growing around and bending over the water, and tiny sparks 
like glow-worms glittering here and there. ‘This effect is 
produced with real water in a shallow tray having a looking- 
glass bottom, moist sand, overlaid with moss, into which the 
blossoms and grasses are stuck, and small electric lights. At 
this season the country lanes afford the most beautiful 
material for table decoration in ordinary: the feathery 
“traveller's joy,” the many-hued leaves of the bramble and 
various trees, the mountain ash berries, and the half-ripe or 
fully-ripe sprays of blackberries afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the display of feminine taste and for the elegance of 
simplicity. 
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did ‘accidentally) in the notice itself, that never since I had 
become a professional taster of books had I met a.volume more 


NOV. 7, 1891 


all the while memory was recalling the days Cramper and I 
had spent side by side on the banks of blue Lake Leman, 


{had an extremely painful adventure the otherday. Donot worthy to be termed a Dead Sea apple of literature. How well or gasping up a mountain, or inhaling the pure, sweet, broad, 
misunderstand It was not an adventure of the gross kind, I remember the day that issue appeared! I must have been refining atmosphere—as he, poor fellow, with his wealth of 
in w ’ mad bull, or a pistol played a is I was) madly dyspeptic the previous evening, when | adjectives, was wont to term it. Had we not indulged in 
part. O »! Such are for other folk. My adventure dashed off twelve ‘‘ minor poets”? in forty minutes. It was sacred confidences while thus together alone with the spirit of 
‘ ‘ 541 brutal, too, to include him in the batch He fancied the Nature—confidences which ought to have welded us for a 
es ler. It needs, I suppose, no telling — , Lays’? were an ‘‘epoch-making’’ volume. I had no such lifetime of amity?’ What a scandal of human nature that 
mu t te pain of W 4) mol are ision even When in good temper; but I should not, had I two men who had been so intimate should thus sit knee to 
su pi Is fi the nerv been perfectly sane, have expressed my opinion as I did. The knee, and interchange not so much as a word or even a glance 
I Cramper the moment | w hi midday post brought me his card with the words ** Thank — of acquaintanceship ! 
shou H rries ] elf in quite a peculiar way It you!’ on it. I did not eat ry much mind that.” But J As I have said, I suffered abominably. The others now 
h * ntellectual pric ‘ vroaned ove r the 1 turn | tter I felt oblige nO pen. I loathe and then stared at me as rude persons do stare at fidgety 
. e ; _ being effusive in anything; and here it was imperative tobe yeighbours in public conveyances. But Cramper took no 
openly—nay, worse, braggartly. Than this, Lopine, nothing pot only exuberant in regret, but also in protestation of notice. He alone seemed doggedly courteous, and resolute in 
is mol ‘ to other peopl friendly feeling and that sort of thing. I signed myself, heaping coals of fire upon my head by his impassiveness. I] 
And yet five years ago Cramper and I were on terms of a  ‘‘ Yours ever, dear Cramper,’’ and wished the earth might thought of the ‘‘ Lays of a Lily’? and much else. If only a 
certain intimacy. We even travelled together « for six Open and swallow him out of the way. second edition of the book (even at so late an hour might 
: , ; tnt that was before } Lavs of a Lily’’ Since then—about four years and a half—we had not met. appear! Would I not with hard cash buy a copy on purpose 
_ e Settnalion’ ensne fost trode. th sms “—. of ox gash + eo — ee eee to say a few kind words about it? Ay, that I would! 
© aaer ow anc f eard abc Nel i ae | = re . . . » > 
Praftodtil | nd lifted } ture by three or four inch a _o i easton te gene ee ihr erp ae meniiline : All this time we were speeding fast towards Rugby June- 
! ! had the germs of a bore in him. Poor — thou rh I never succeeded in unearthing them. He w rote en. The sun fell towards the west, and the sky was suffused 
: houg ; scopic. gpa with crimson. The great cloud shapes borrowed the crimson 
If i but lf -ré it behoved me more poems, but never sent me any to review. I have of the heavens, and the brooks and canals reflected the same 
T I toe nile y to to rute hil ety a I did al ring reason to think he spoke to a tri nd disparaging|y ol some of sweet hues Peace, utter peace outside * anare hy and distress 
{ —_ That wa . . bored me as much at mv pro e. Not that a minded that in the least, ot course. in my mind. = ag 
3 Still, the fact made its mark on my memory, as things will. , : ‘ , 
l of th lay as on the third or fourth day of its +1.’ moment I saw his shoulders in the compart mt It felt An hour and fifty minutes, and at last the train slackens 
ne Another man would not have endured it But towards him something of the repugnance one does feel speed. Such anoth« rone hundred and ten minutes I hope I 
W parted 1 remat ble warmth and apparent regret, towards a being one regards as a detractor of oneself. That may spittin = pena And, alter all —it was not Cramper - 
I la nom nes vain would I, of my own was why I backed in the direction of the door. But I was too “ hen we drew near the platform, the genth man lifted his 
free will, allow myself to be inveigled into any social compact late. The guard banged it to and whistled. The only vacant da from the Sg Seal gave per such an inquisitorial look ve I 
with Cramper of more than a minute and a half in duration eat was the one opposite to Cramper. And Rugby the first have seldom suffered, and stretched himself. His eye . Ware 
. ; ' distinctly hazel, whereas Cramper’s are a mean watery blue! 
He w t poct in embryo in those days, with the yearnings top | , ; ; C. E. 
and ardent moods that ‘are, I believe, part of the poet’s Now, to some people the situation would have been a = — — 
mela : ritage When he was not, therefore, talking or trifle. There is so much dissimulation in the world that 
imavining 1 ‘ he was sure to be in what are vulgzarly they readily get inoculated — on! Bains my own walk P R ESENTATION OF A DIAMOND RING 
ermed ‘*the dumps.’ This was expensive, since nothing less in life is one in which candour and honesty of the most sesaianaaiy. eo » . 
th = Heidsieck’s ** Dry ‘ nonol " could get him out of them. transparent and worthy kind are fostered like no other quali- TO THE NEW LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
And even then it seemed labour lost (or rather Dry Monopole — ties. IT have an innate impulse at all times to call a spade Qn Oct.7thenew Lord Mayor of London was presented witha very 
\ I did not find him much more agreeable company ®& spade. That is why, I am sorry to say, my proprietors andsome diamond ring of unique design, under the follow- 
after his fourth glass than before the first For a connoisseur have twice been mul ted in small sums awarded by courts of ing circumstances. The late Alderman 
in adjectives it might have been different; but I am not a law to persons who fancied themselves aggrieved by my plain Samuel Wilson founded a trust by which a 
conn eur in adjectives. It was, it is, all one tome whether speaking. And that is why, ! suppose, I was at first almost certain sum of money was setaside for pro- 
you term the wind or the moon broad, sweet, pale, pure, irre istibly impelled to offer Cramper my hand and say, ‘‘ My viding a ring for the Alderman of Castle- 
refining, or all-possessing. Often, too, he would then become dearest fellow, at last I have the pleasure- the very great Baynard ward when he should be elected 
rhapsodieal and tarn to his note-book. I did not so much — pleasure—of saying ‘ How do you do’ to you.”” But he sat down Lord Mayor, and on Mr. Alderman Evans 


is, I could then steal away and leave him 
toyvether But | mention the fact 
a better ick 
why | was not anxious to continue the acquaintance. 
Besides, I had it on my conscience that I had offenc 
about the presen ‘Lays of a Lily.” H 
twenty lines on the first page, arranged in the forn 
epitaph His language was very torrid, and to read it 
would have declared he and I were dearer far to eac 
than were David and Jonathan. Really, however, 
fishing for compliments and a nice little paragraph 
paper over which I am _ privileged to exercise a 


tation copy of 


coutrol. ‘Therefore, | was not at all enthusiastic in acknow- The indecision in me grew to an agony. Nevertheless 

ledging the receipt of the book. I praised the cover, and something always withheld me. I tried to pass the moments 

tid the typography was exceedingly novel. For the rest, with the evening papers, but it would not do. I could not — inscription : 
J promised him a notice. But I did not say then, as I concentrate my mind. My eyes followed the lines of print, and 








Twofold Sereen, with Muffled Glass and Art Silk Panels, 


pane! for ph +a ‘ table shelf—extreme height, 3ft. 9in. 
In wilt bronze a fe ame ° 426. 
In white or cream enamel 50s. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO.— DINING-ROOM 


run NITt a t has always been an nportant department with 
Maple and Co. an ts ever-increasing requirements have again neceasi- 
tated the addit a severa re houses in Grafton Street, besides the 
nense block of premises known as Dr. Williams's Library 

MAPLE and co. enjoy a world-wide celebrity 
antial made dining-reom chairs, as well 

asf xuriant ‘ ft ni easy chairs, club chairs, lounges, and 
me f th wh nufacture, ¢ ners When in Tottenham Court 


Roa an pass from the Show-Rooms to the Factory and see the various 
proc ses of upholstering 


SIDEBOARDS. 


POLLARD OAK. 
RRAPLe and Co. are now showing some 


nens Oak Sice mrde, with exceptionally 

fine carved pune ae strative of the very highest type of work 
auship, suc 1 a : y manufactured for exhibition purposes, 
irrespective of cnst, * Maple and ¢ 8 prices for these fine examples rang 


from 3 to 156 guincas 


Me nd and C2. are also exhibiting many 


very Jacobean, Early English, and other Sideboards of a 


‘ atiy character, ranging at from 18 guineas to guineas. These 
are ' iand p shed oak, walnut, and rich old mahogany ery 
artiat ic y designed, and constructed, and finished in the very best 
man he 


INEXPENSIVE ARTISTIC 


SIDEBOARDS. 
M4PLE and CO. have smaller SIDEBOARDS, 


ging at from £3 or £4 upwards, a very artistic design, 4ft. lor 
with recessed front, carved panels, bevelled gisss, and arrengements of 
drawers, cupboards, ‘and cellaret, coming at £6 18s, 6d., while other and 
more elaborate styles range from £8 15s. upwards, The best selection of 
inexpensive artistic sideboards in the worl 


in order that you may have 
. of the kind of man that Cramper was, and to show He was changed, too, since we twain had journeyed from 








with what is expressively called ‘‘ an air of hauteur.’’ I never 


and it 
saw a face less conciliatory than his. 

Alp to Alp. A fragment of beard just below the chin made 
led him hin look odd. I might have been excused for failing to recog- 
e wrote nise him. Further, he read The Shears, which is my own 
1of an paper. ‘That ought alone, to a psychologist, to have been fair RING 
anyone Warrant of his non-identity. But with me, on the other hand, sists 
h other it did but prove (and a pretty pang of self-abasement it gave 
he was me) that Cramper had more generosity in his soul than I 
in the have in mine. 
Again and 


certain again I was on the point of accosting him. 





emblematical and represents the City 
modelled in full relief, holding in their claws and tecth the 
diamond. Resting upon the backs of the dragons and between 
their wings are miniature coats of arms, one of the City of 
London and the other of Mr. 
heraldic colours, the inside of the ring bearing the following 


being elected to that high office the 
trustees invited three firms of goldsmiths 
to submit designs for the ring. After 
careful consideration, the design of Mr. 
J. W. Benson, of Ludgate Hill and Old 
Bond Street, was selected. The ring is of 
PRESENTED TO massive 18-carat gold, with a superb 
LORD MAYOR, : , pote , 

diamond in the centre. ‘The design is 
dragons, delicately 


Alderman Evans, enamelled in 


“Presented to David Evans, Lord Mayor of 


London, 1891, under Aiderman Samuel Wilson's Trust.” 
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COSY CORNERS 
IN 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, |’ 


Cosy Corner, substantially made and weli finished in White or Cream, with 
cushions and drapery in Cretonne, and Art Silk Curtain, 
18s. 6d. 
This design will fit into any corner of the room. 
A variety of Cosy Corners in original and artistic styles will always be found in stock 
ready for immediate dispatch. 


POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
MAPLE and CO. have a large staff of assistants specially 


retained for this important department, and customers ordering by post, either from 
the country or abroad, may rely upon receiving articles selected with the greatest care, and of 
the same sterling value as if personally chosen. 








Bamboo Whatnot, with drawer and cupboard, fitted with 
shelves for music, shelves covered with Tokyo paper,and lac querer “t 
panels. 4 ft. high, 2ft. 4in. wide, and 1 ft. 3in. deep ae 2226 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO. are now showing a choice 


selection of DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE of the periods of 
Louis XV. and XVI., including some very fine specimens in richly carved 
mahogany, also other pieces in Rococo Chippendale style, including 
cabinets, tables, show-cases, music cibinets, writing tables, as well as 
elegant novelties in inlaid woods, with Vernis-Martin decorations 


MAPLE and CO. have a wonderful assortment 

of luxuriously comfortable Pillow and other Settees, Lounges, Easy 
and Gossip Chairs, in new shapes and coverings, at most moderate prices. 
The Haddon Easy Chair, at £2 18s. 6d., upholstered in handsome tapestry 
trimmed with deep fringe, is a specialty of remarkable value 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
APLE and CO.—The MARGUERITE SUITE, 


in prettily inlaid mahogany, is an excellent example of artistic 
drawing-room furniture at a moderate price. This suite consists of a 
settee, two elbow and four occasional chairs, all with shield backs, and 
upholstered in cut velvet, or rich silk, and the price is but 16 guineas. 


MAPLE and CoO. are also exhibiting numerous 

novelties in Moorish, Arabian, Japanese, and Italian fancy drawing- 
room Furniture,as we a as many elegant varieties of Pedestals, Screens, 
‘raped and other E asels, Brackets, Overdoors, Jardiniéres, and new shapes 
in Wicker Chairs and Settees, with'artistic draperies, 


FURNITURE. 


FURNITURE FOR EXPORT. 
MAPLE and CO. invite VISITORS as well 


ERCHANTS to INSPECT the Largest FURNISHING 
ESTABL ISHMENT in the World. Hundreds of thousands of pounds’ 
worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, Cutlery, China, Linens, 
Decorative Fabrics, &c., all re ady for immediate shipment. Having large 
space, all goods are pac ked on the premises hy experienced packers—very 
essential when goods are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. The 
reputation of half a century. 
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Handsome Crystal Cut Glass Claret Jug, N | WY Ye re a 2 ; : 
with mamive “erling Sliver Mounts, : : ‘ ee! , NW Vai Van } Richl¥ Chased 3-handle Sterling Silver Tankard, 
: i ! —— on Ebonised Block, Gilt inside, 3 pints, 


£11 Ils. 
Sterling Silver, £14 10s, 


Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Tea and Coffee Service, Ebony Handles and Knobs, Complete, £45. 


Reyistered Design, 
2-pint Teapot only, £14 14s. 2-pint Kettle and Stand, to match, £25, 


Sterling Silver Salvers, rich Leopard Pattern Border, 

Pierced and Engraved, very handsome, -- 

Sinches .. £9 15s. 14 inches .. £27 Os. : the Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Afternoon Tea Service, 

“ yo» -» 12 15s. 1G iy -. 8310s, Sterling Silver Inkstand, rich Gadroon Mounts Ebony Handle and Knob to Teapot, which holds Five Cups, 
19 5s. |! 18, -- 47 5s. 8 inches , £10 10s, 10 inches, £15 10s. 12 inches . £19 10s. £17. 
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THE POULTRY. B.C. Goze.) & 158 70 162, OXFORD ST., W., LONDON, ~szstssizc.zoss.nets * 
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Our List of Testimonials will do much to convince you of the merits of our claims for SUNLIGHT 
SOAP. A single trial of the soap itself will be more convincing than anything we can possibly say. 
By using it in your laundry and household work you are enabled to economise in time and labour. 
Your wash is out in half a day, and, better still, the dirt is out. In short, you avoid the drudgery of 
wash-day, and at the same time obtain results that are more than satisfactory. 

From SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Vice-President of the Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain, &c., &c.: ‘ Laboratory, Royal College of Surgeons, Stephen’s Green, W., Dublin, Feb. 15, 1888.—I have 
carefully analysed specimens of the 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


submitted to me for that purpose by Messrs. Lever Bros., Ld., and the following are the results at which I have arrived: The points in 
the composition of this soap that are most valuable are its freedom from free alkali, the large percentage of fatty acids which it contains, and 
the purity of the materials employed in its preparation. I employ the soap myself, and from my actual experience of it can strongly 


(Signed) “CHARLES A. CAMERON.” 


recommend it. 
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Mr. 
hambe rs, 
London, 


William 


dated Jane 25, 1890) of 

ite of Leinster ¢ 

Portland Place 
town, granted to 
was resealed in London 
tate in England and [relan 
£100 each to St 
1, the Mater Misericordia 
Hospital, Dublin, 
several other legacies 
sixth, upon 
Emma Mulvany, 
i three sixths, upon trust, for 
life, and then for his 
Mulvany, and George 


. on 
onal « 1 
estator beque it} 
phen s Gree 
| ital, Coombe 
Dublin; and 
property, he leaves 
es, Ellen Mulvany 


and 


one 


] tN Mu yvanuy 

uny, William 
it. 1, 1801) of Mr. Sam Sykes Turton 
steel manufacturer, died 
21 by Horatio Bright. the father 
the value of the personal estate exceeding 


who on 


ion O« 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
‘ gives furniture to the value of £500 
widowhood, to his wife, and 
narriage he gives her an annuity of 

r the maintenance and « 


til they attain tw 


riilte or 
incation of 
; and the 
father. 


between his 


enty-one 


ss Smith fic to his 


eu ¢ jnally 


will (dated Aug. 6, 1864), with three codicils (dated 
10, 1875 ; Nov. 18, 1881; and July 27, 1885), of Mrs. 
in Coltman, formerly of Hagnaby Priory, Lincol 
r Square, who died on May 21, was pi ved 

Yorke Dallas Yorke, the son, the sole 

» of the personal estate amounting to 

The testatrix appoints out of the trust 

» settlement with her former husband, 

£2500 to her daughter, Georgiana 

| the remainder of the trust funds to 

There are legacies to daughters, gerandchildren, 


nts, and the residue of her property 


Ss] 


nshire, 


she also gives to 
ited May 7, 1890), with a codicil (dated Nov. 1, 

f ) Mrs. Helen Rebecca Wilson, late of 13, Mount 
Ephraim Road, Tunbridge Wells, who die pt. was 
proved on Oct. 19 by the Rev. George Dempter Miller, the 
brother, and Jol Moxon Clabon, tw executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £16,000. The 
£1000 to the Chureh of Ireland Sustenta- 

; £500 each to the I 


lis General 


1 on Sept 3 
o of the 


requeaths 

‘riends of the Clergy Corporation, 

Hospital, the Ragged 

ll, the Society for the Rescue of Young 

on. 7%, Finsbury Pavement, and the London 

ve Street. Blackfriars; £3000 each to 

G. D. Miller, and to her sisters Mrs. 

ke and Mrs, Catherine Eliza Hawkshaw ; 

ters Emily Miller and Mary Miller; and 

e resid her real and personal estate she 
f 


¢ } 
and 


ee 
School 


ue of 
our sisters in equ il shares. 

26, 1881), with two eodicils (dated 
Feb . 18, 1890), of Mr. Jasper Wilson Johns, 
J.P., rly M.P the Nuneaton Division of 
Warwickshire e of 16, Grenville Place, Kensington, who 
died on July 26, was proved on Oct. 26 by Mrs. Emily Theresa 
the l Robert John Price, the acting 
sutors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £14,000. 
testator b jneaths £500 and his wines, consumable stores, 
carriages and ho the remainder of his property 
he for her, for life widowhood ; in the 
event of her marrying again he gives her an annuity of £100. 
On the death or remarriage of his wife he leaves so much of 
his trust property as will produce £200 per annum to his son 
Bertram Athelstan, so much as will produce £50 per annum to 
h of his three daughters, and the ultimate residue to his 
Wilfred Tudor, Sydney Eustace, and Bertram 
\thelstan, in eyual shares, 


lor 


Johns 
exe 
The 
es, to his wife: 
or 


leaves upon trust 


each « 
three sons, 

The will (dated Sept. 5, 1878) of Mr. Hugh Framingham 
Day, late of Godalming, Surrey, who died on June 21, was 
proved on Oct. 5 by Mrs. Anne Mary Day, the widow, and sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 


NEWS 


The testator gives, devises, and bequeaths all his 
ite to his wife absolutely. 
olonel Robert Tubbs Nightingale Tubbs, 
ry Volunteers, captain (half-pay) Bombay 
Army, late of St. Le July 26, was 
proved on Oct. 23 by Mrs. Fanny Cecilia Tubbs, the widow, the 
Rey. John Dixon Dyke, Colonel Edward Hart Dyke, R.A., and 
Frank Papillon Haviland, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £9310. 

The will of Mr. Samuel Frederick Rowland, la 
Warren, Bodfari, Flintshire, who died on March 8, at Iquique, 
Chile, was proved on Oct. 27 by James Dryden, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to £7768, 


£ 12.000 
real and personal est 

The will of ¢ 
Cinque Ports Artil 


onards-on-Sea, who died on 


te of The 


RY. 


OBITUA 
SIR STEPHEN HILL. 
Colonel Stephen John Hill, K.C. 
Governor of Newfoundland, died on Oct. 2 ii 
in Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, aged eighty-tw 
joined the 2nd West India Regiment in 
raised to the rank of captain in 1842. He c 
expedition eighty miles up the Gambia, which s 


Sir rmerly 
nce 
IIe 
was 
an 
and 


> Ih 


ynmanded 

ormeda 
destroyed the fortified towns of Bambacoo and Keenun 
May 1849, and in the following December he comm la 
detachment of the 2nd and 3rd West India Regiments in an 
engagement with pirates at the Island of Basis, in Western 
Africa. For the latter he received the thanks of the Lords of 
the Admiralty and the rank of brevet-major. He was 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast from 
1851 to 1854, Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of Sierra 
Leone from 1854 to 1862, Governor-in-Chief of Antigua and the 
Leeward Islands from 1863 to 1869, and Governor of New- 
foundland from the latter year until In 10 
made a C.B., and a K.C.M.G. in 1874. Sir Stephen was twice 
married—first, Nov. 30, 1829, to Sarah Anne, daughter of the 
late William Vesey Munnings, Chief Justice of the Bahamas ; 
and secondly, Aug. 3, 1871, to Louisa Gordon, daughter of 
Chief Justice Shiell, of Antigua. 

COLONEL JAMES CRICHTON-STUART 
Colonel James Frederick Crichton-Stuart, of Woolton House, 
Hants, Lord Lieutenant of Buteshire, and formerly of the 
Grenadier Guards, died on Oct. 26. He was born Feb. 17, 1824, 
the elder son of Lord Patrick James Herbert Crichton-Stuart 
(brother of the second Marquis of Bute), by Hannah, his 
wife, daughter of Mr. William Tighe, of Woodstock, in the 
county of Kilkenny, M.P. He was educated at Eton and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and from 1857 to 1874 he repre- 
sented Cardiff in the Liberal interest. He married, July 28, 
1864, Gertrude Frances, second daughter of the Right Hon. 
Sir George Hamilton Seymour, G.C.B.,G.C.H.yand leaves issue. 
LADY QUAIN, 

Isabella Agnes, Lady Quain, died, on Oct. 25, at her residence 
in Harley Street, Cavendish Square, aged sixty-three. She was 
the only daughter of Mr. George Wray, of Cleasby, Yorkshire, 
formerly captain in the Bengal European Regiment, and 
married, Jan. 31, 1854, Sir Richard Quain, M.D., F.R.S., Presi- 
dent of the General Medical Council and Physician Extraordin- 


S76, ) he was 


ary to the Queen, who was created a baronet last February, 
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“ENJOYED BY MILLIONS.” 
AN ENORMOUS SAVING 


is realised by all who use these Teas from Ceylon, India, and China. 


SUPPLIED FIRST HAND, DIRECT From IMPORTER 10 CONSUMER, 


Delivered to any Address Carriage Paid. 
1/-, 


1/3, 1/6, 1/99, @& 2/- A LB. 


Teas at 1s. 6d. and upwards packed in 7, 10, 14, or 20\b. Canisters witbout extra charge, 

mn Write for Samples, forwarded Free of Charge, or, better still, send TRIAL 
ORDER, and you will be ASTONISHED at the Amazing Value. 

Teas yield the BEST RESULTS. They are genuine carefully 
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wa ll Jit 


Hit 
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y drinking these PURE TEAS without the least fear of any 


injurious effects.” 4 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Lim? 
Offices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 


¥ 


“(a 
aging 
of S 7.10.14820 Ibs. 


Lj A M7 - j : 
® \. Packed in Canisters (without extra charge) 


—— 


| ENS ae ee | 
Orrices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, 


TEA MERCHANTS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Lim? 


TEA MERCHANTS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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Sole Manufacturers: THE LIVERPOOL PATENT SOAP CO., Ltd., Liverpool. 
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WILL WaAsH CLOTHES 


WITH 


NO RUBBING 


WHATEVER. 


NO WORK. 


NO Chemicals. 

NO Rubbing. 

NO Washboards. 
NO Dollies. 

NO Cracked Hands. 
NO Torn Linen. 


Cannot injure the most 
delicate fabric. 


Clothes made a better 
colour. 


3d. a bar, 1/- a box. 


London Offices: 9 & 10, Southampton Street, Holborn. 
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Marvellous Effect !! 
Preserves and Rejuvenates 


REDWOOD’ S REPORT. 
ban ingredients are perfectly pure, and WE CANNOT SPEAK Mg HI" 
The Soap is PERFECTLY PURE and ABSOLUTELY NEUTR 
Bn bo pe SOAP is enti — free from any colouring matter, boy a 
alysis and a thorongh inv 


Cle 7 
dJuvenia 200 


estigation of the whole process o of ite manufacture, we consider this Soap fu 
FIRST “OF TOILET SOAPS —T. Revwoon, Ph.D., F.C, F.C.8. ; T. Horne Repwoop, F. LC. F.C.8.; A.J. De Haizes, F.LC., F.C 
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32 to 34, Red Lion Street, Holburu , London. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. rescue” expedition will be organised in this country for his 
The King of Roumania arrived at Potsdam on. Oct. 27, and benefit 
was 1 received by the German Emperor, who In West Africa the Germans have had considerable trouble 
wel tilway statio 'roops lined the vith the Abo people, and a punitive expedition had to be sent 
! S ss, an artillery salute of 101 guns was fired, against them, 
all the ¢ 1 Berlin and the Ministers of War and 
Foreign Affairs ljanumber of high officials were present, Almost oe org a with the publication of the German 
and the rece vas a rether a remarkable and significant Emperor's rescript, » French Government have drawn up and 
. r} ‘ Ky vent to Berlin, where he was submitted to the Chamber of Deputies a Bill having practically 
cioseted I ‘ vith nance rvon Caprivi. Although the same object in view as the imperial rescript. 
tis " K ( s Vv t had no politi il object, it is } ‘ . s > s Sow 
reported that his Maiest has expressed his sympathy with As in Ge rmany, colonial questions are attracting consider- 
Pri \ snd and éhe Viernes able attention in I rance, and there are several black spots on 
an “tei wings sian aee ware Geen on the the horizon. To begin with the nearest and the French 
: , Nctieinta: ‘kniards CGasanie ail colony, it is a striking and regrettable fact that Algeria, after 
> , an us j attaching considerable imp yrtance Sixty years, far from being s« if-supporting, 18 costing m ne) to 
tonne of tae nanin tr tviin The the mother country. According to M. Bur lean, has been 
\ } p cea that “Ab last 4¢ is andoratnnd at Berlin commissioned by the Budget ( ommittee to 1 on the 
P s bulwark adeinet. Russia's acerossive Algerian Budget, that colony, exclusive of military ex pend- 
md is destined’ to v iin Wine mil iture, has to be subsidised by the French Government to the 
, : , tes, amount of twenty-one millions a year (£840,000). With 
Ba ‘ On O ' Ki Cha ft B on his return : ‘ ’ ; . ; ; 
* ne, Sone regard to the progress of the colony and its institutions, 
M. Burdeauis of opinion that a more decided policy must be 
ei Ricciens Wiens ben pew tome Die ttieiiniiie © lopte 1, with a view to bring the natives gradually to adapt 
sag eine? engage ; themselves to Western institutions. Patience and time will be 
SCANCRIOUS JMUBOTANLY prevailing in Berlin and has issued a required, so as not to wound their feelings, for reform 
-teennariodes Tait eat eal egg Ministry. In this document the cannot be accomplished by laws and decrees, by slow 
Emperot ins sts on the necessity of stamping out the social development. 
evil and of adopting more rigorous measures to remedy the 
existing sta of th His Majesty lays down the duty of Tonkin, again, is proving an expensive colonial luxury, and 
the po the Pub Prosecutor, and the judges, and dwells appears in the Budget as costing sixteen millions, to which 
particularly on the necessity of protecting the Bench against must be added a special credit of twelve millions to wipe off 
t ittacks of defe1 unsel Whether asa result of this rrears. 
rescript or for son r cause, two barristers were, a few days In Madagascar trouble is brewing. M. Bompard, the 
later, brought before a Court of Honour of the Berlin Bar in French Resident, has asked to be relieved of his functions, 
order that their conduct during a recent trial might be con but the Minister has not yet acceded to his request. It is 
sidered Both were reprimanded, and one of them was fined rumoured that the resignation of M. Bompard connected 
500 mark with the erquatur question. ‘The foreign relations of 


conducted 


should 
which he 
isa disinclina- 


through 


sompard 
his turn, 


asked 
lagasy 
him- 


The printers and compositors of Berlin, to the number, it Madagascar, as is well known, are to be 
is said, of 12,000, have “gone on strike,” their object being to the French authorities, in accordance with the treaties. Recently 
obtain a nine hours’ working day. ‘The masters declined the German Consul-General, having applied to M. 
to entertain the proposal, and have engaged non-union men to for his errquatur, the French Resident, in 
take the place of the strikers, whose move is likely to end in the Malagasy Foreign Secretary for it; but 
failure. . Minister replied that the German Consul-General 

This ominous word, failure, appears to be unfortunately self make a direct application for his erequatur, 
connected with most German colonial undertakings in Africa Worine Sie eae through M. Bompard. There 

: : — “tion on the part of M. Ribot to push matters to extremes, and 

In East Africa the situation is most serious. A short time 


ago, Captain von Zelewski'’s expedition 


destroyed by the Wahehe Now there seems to be a dex se . . 
r ss ie t} ( “ ; ‘G E a Af egy B dead set in the same island, which may lead 
nade agains ‘ rOoVvernor ¢ erman a8 rica, iron V s : ] 
Sod : anne y th a on eae rigorous measures to punish the Sakalava 
eoden, and a Campaign is being Carried onin ie ermal ress lr ‘1 . of P 

, : os” 2, tags ber rcpatay achiys ee oo Betsiboka River. As Dr. Beziat, chief of the 


favour of Major von Wissmann being appointed Governor in 
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fined by the 


with regar 
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In real Alaska Seal, 25 to # Guineas, 


In Seal Plush 7 Guineas. 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, Cheapside, and 


Paternoster Row, London. 
New Winter Catalogue of Mantles, Costumed, and every 
requisite for Ladies’ and Children’s Wear, profusely 
Illustrated, gratis and post free. 












was 


matters more complicated, if not 


head of 


NICHOLSON’ 


attacked 


thirty 
sphere of 
treaty of 
The German Government immediately declined all responsibility 
» Emin’s action, which it officially repudiated. 
Pasha is marching through Ugando, on his way, it is supposed, 
Should anything happen to the ex-Governor of 
the Equatorial Provinces, it is most unlikely that a “ 


WREATHS & CROSSES, 


Special Attention 
given to shading 
colours in every 


he te legraphed to this effect to M. Bompard. 


an¢ 
und wish to resign. 


Subervieville, was descending the stream, he 
Sakalava bandits and massacred, as 
soldiers who formed his escort. 


actually 
German 
British 

1890, If from colonial matters attention 
polities, 
Ministry has to be recorded. 


prison for twelve months as being one of 


Emin A M. Lafargue, 


quest and Lille. 


Hence the latter’s 
Another painful incident has just occurred 
France 

tribes 


take 


on the 
medical staff of 
was attacked by 
well as 


native 


be directed to home 
a bitter attack by M. Clémenceau against the present 
who was sent to 
the ringleaders of 
the Fournies riots in May last, happens to be a candidate for 
Not having had the requisite number of votes, he stands 


NOV. 7, 


1891 


place on 
Government 
him 


again as a candidate, and a second ballot will take 
Nov. 8. M.Clémenceau’s contention was that the 


ought to have released M. Lafargue to enable to canvass 


the constituency. The Minister of Justice and M. de Freycinet 
both declined to interfere, and a division followed, in which 
140 Radicals voted for M. Clémenceau and 228 Republicans 


supported the Government. The Reactionaries did not vote ; 
but had they joined the Radicals the Government would have 
been beaten, and the fact that on some other question they 
might combine with Radicals has caused some 
as it shows that ata given moment t 
be upset 


uneasiness, 
he Ministry might easily 


the 


Vienna is just now being much excited over a great Turf 
l, which the Jockey Clubs of Vienna and Budapest have 


scandal, 
been investigating. For some time it had been noticed that 


the favourites were always breaking down, and that ontsiders 
were continually winning on the Austrian and Hungarian 
race-courses. It was found that a ring had been formed 


between certain jockeys and bookmakers, and in consequence 
two jockeys have had their licenses cancelled, half a dozen 
more have been fined and cautioned, and a number of persons 
have been warned off the race-courses of Austria and Hungary. 


The Czar and the German Emperor have not met, contrary 
to general expectation. On Oct. 31 his Russian Majesty, the 
Czarina, the King and Queen of Denmark, and the Princess of 
Wales arrived at Dantzic in the imperial yacht Polar Star, and, 
after breakfasting on board, started by special train on their 
way to Southern Russia, vid Derschaa and Konigsberg. 

Although a good deal of wild talk has been indulged in by 
the American press on the subject of the difficulty with Chile, 
and some papers went so far as to say that the United States 
had decided to declare war, there is still reason to hope that 
the matter will be settled without fighting. The Americans, 
possibly for some reason connected with home politics, are 
displaying considerable Chauvinism ; whilst the Chilians may, 
on their side, have an exaggerated notion of national honour 
and dignity. At the same time, the United States Government 
will give Chile reasonable time to reply to the demand for 
explanations and reparation, and until the Chilian reply 
arrives no complications are anticipated. It cannot be disguised, 
however, that the Chilians are very bitter against the United 
States, and that the relations between’ the two countries are 
strained to a dangerous point. 

The United States army needs recruits, and efforts are being 
made to fill its ranks with bright, capable young men, but the 
recruiting officers are not meeting with the success they 
expected. The inducements held out to enlist in the regular 
army are superior to any offered by the armies of European 
nations, not only in the classes of duty to perform, but in the 
comforts of food, clothing, pay,and treatment. To young men 
who are possessed of a leaning towards military life the army 
of the United States presents advantages of no mean cha- 
racter. It isa school of physical culture and development, of 
discipline, and of the highest order of military science, and 
from its ranks have gone into business pursuits and the pro- 
fessions some of the brightest minds and cleverest heads who 
have made their mark in the nation’s history. 
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BRIGHT 
SIXPENCE the 











HINDE’S, LIMITED 
(London) ; METROPOLITAN 









WoRKS, BIRMINGHAM, 











Patterns 
Post Free. 


FASHION-BOOKS 
GRATIS, 


Cebas 1 sent 











SILKS, DRESSES, COSTUMES, 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. 


Latest Home and Continental Novelties in 


MANTLES. 

















THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair 
Restores Grey or 
COLOUR, 


from falling off. 


White Hair to its ORIGINAL 


3eing delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
_ odour, 
Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 


or even white linen, 
Should be in every house where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 
se NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 


Drue Co., all Druggists. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. | 


Samples and Price-Lists post free; also 0; 

inens, Collars, Shirts, &c. 

Bmbroidered Handkerchiefs, 
Is. to 20s. each. 

Children’s .. 1/8 [frees = - woe 


217, FULTON STREET, and 





from 


badies’.-— ~~ 2/2 +-badh vag > 
Gent's .. .. 38 | Gent’s.. 311 -S 


ROSINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
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THE ILLUS 





NEW MUSIC. 
({HAPPELL and CO.’S NEW and POPULAR 
: MUSIC, 
rPostr's GREAT SUCCESSES : 


N 
\ In four keys, D, E, F, and G. 
Words by Hubi Newcombe. 


+ 7, gaw 
JENETIAN SONG. 
Sung with immense success by 
Miss Carlotta Elliott, Ly sdame Bertha Moore 
Edward Llo. 
, &e. 


Y HEART'S DELIGHT. 


Sung by Mr. Lawrence Kellie, J. Robertson, 
Hirwen Jones, Braxton Smith, Reginald Groome, &c 


Y HEART’S DELIGHT. 


Madame Patey, 


Mr. Arthur ong Mr. Re lula Gre oome 
V EXETL AN SONG. 


In four keys, B flat, 
Word 


8s by B.C. 
| EAUTY’S 


D flat, E flat, and F. 
Stephenson. 
EYES. 
Miss Meredyth Elliot, Miss Eleanor Rees, 
Mr. Eugene Oudin 
Mr. Barrington Foote 


A ngs 


Sung by 


Mr. Hirwen J« », Mr, Alex. Marsh, &c. 


Br UTY’S 


nes, 


, E,and G. 
y F. "Weatherly. 
Aiso an edition in E "with simplified accompaniment, 


TEW SONG BY FRED BEVAN. 
N ' 
GOLDEN BAR. 


Sune Ww th 


. Brei 
‘ 


(HE 


by 
Mes Arthur Taylor, 


GOLDEN 


In three 
Words 


(HE 


D, 
we Sheer ° 
A RTHUR SULLIVAN’S POPULAR SONG, 
H°: JOLLY JE NKIN. 
The Friar’s Song from 


H° JOLLY JENKIN. 
! ae e Pri 


»pular Bass S 
sul 


(HE 


* Ivanhoe.” 


me of the day 
with Enormous Suc 


NAUTCH GIRL ; or, 


The Rajah of 


.CE tANK. DESPREZ, nd 
EDWARD SOLOMO 
the Save 


rhe utre with immense 
5s. Od, net. 
rte Solo 3s. Od, net 
and Ww alt 4, arn ranged by P. Bucal 

x. net 
Arrangeme y Godfrey 


Vocal Sex 
Pianof 
Quadrilles, Lancers 


WE «+ 
ossi, 


Pianoforte Kuhe, and Smallwood. 


GEC INDHAND PIANOFORTES 
[. SALE. 


G YREA’ 
A number of the best instruments of all descrip- 
tions, returned from hire, and nearly as good as new, 
at greatly reduced prices for Cash, or on the One, 
Two, or Three Years’ System at 
c H AP 4 ELL and CO.’S 
rand Pianofortes, 
irand Pianofortes, 
d Grand Pianofortes, 
id Grand Pianofortes. 
‘ ‘hap pe iL Pi salnos, Overstrung and Grand Pianofortes, 
Clough and Warren American Organs.—Secondhand. 
Alexandre Harmoniums.—Secondhand. 
Ful post. 


({HAPPELL and CO.’S, 50, New Bond Street, 


| particulars by 


EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 
HIGHEST AWARD-—THE DIPLOMA OF 
2RINSMEAD PIANOS, 

OHN PRINSME/ ‘ ONS, 
a HN BRINSME AD and Son 
FORTE MAKERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


THE PRINCESS OF LONDON, W. 
A sts Free, and of the Le by fn Musicsellers. 


\ OORE 
4 64 to 96 Guineas, 


Three Years’ System, 
nd 195, Bishopsgate 


27. BAKER STREET. 
THOMAS OE ton ANN and C 
Pianoforte Manufacturers only. 
o other Addre 





1890, 


HONOUR, 


PIAN( 
HR 


Founded 1838, 


AND MOORE'S PIANOFORTES, 
American Organs 7 to 88 Guineas, 
Carriage free. Lists free. 
Street Within, E.C, 


DAY. by DAY, during the rebuilding of the 

emises, there will bea SALE of Broadwood, Collard, 
other PLANOS, at hitherto unheard of low prices, 
the stock and prevent the inevitable damage from 
London, W. 


Brard and 
to reduce 
uldin ‘ 


THOMAS OETZMANN 
PIANOFORTE, £10 ; Collard 
Grane Piano, £15; . 


Cotlard ttage Piano, £21; 
At rHOMAS OETZMANN 


aker Street, 
Br. 


I 
THOMAS OF TZMANN and CO., 


and CO., 27, Baker Street, 


(j RAND 


ind CO’S RE BU iL DING SAL E, 
W. No other Address, 


Pp IANO, 
£33 ; Collard 
Collard Piano, 


£26 ; Erard 
Piano, £33; Broadwood 
£42; Hagspiel Grand 


ADWOOD > 
gone m) Piano, 
Pi ae £5; 
w, 


, Baker Street, London, 


THOSE, who are able to pay cash may now 
obtain Great BAR G AINS ngenuine Broad wood, C« 


re ade m) m my P 


quite neé at T 
RE BI I DING 
and sent to any 


comypt 

Oo} 'ZMANN- 
Baker Street n, W. “ked fre 

part. Deseriptive Price Lists post free. 


T cannot be too widely known that THOMAS 
OETZMANN and CO. 3 ‘forte Manufacturers only, 
have no business connection withany other firm,and 
address 1s 27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W 


th 
that their 


bape 


19s th 
of C.STILES and C 
Pianos exchanged 


at the 


YRD'S PIANOS on SALE, with per 

seme epee hig or SS Yee Sean Ceneoee nae 

on the three s’ hire system.-—L sts fre 
, 42, Southar npton Row, Holborn, Lond 


25 


T. DALMAINE 
ren years’ warranty. 
guineas, 10 guineas, 


YIANOS AND ORGANS. 
and CO. Fifty per cent, discount 
Cottage Pianos, 8 


23 guineas, | Class 6, 35 guineas, 
| Class 7, 40 guineas, 

as. | Class 8,45 guineas 
Makers, from 4} guineas 
allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one ofa higher class be taken, and will 
be exchanged free if not approved of within one month, 
Illustrations and particulars post free.—T. D’'ALMAINE and 

CO. (Estatlished 106 Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


uineas. | Class3 


rican Organs, 
ds. Full pric 


* > * 

HERA L DIC OFFICE 
ches and Authentic 

Pedigrees. Cres 

Book-plates engraved 
sty . sraldic Seal Engraving. 
ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 

25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


\LETON'S Ss 

lished half a century 

Informat ‘ami 
and Mott« 

in M den nee wy 

I! MINATE D 

free 


Pre cents ( Pode post 

qu LLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY Best qua Paper and Square Court | 

Envelopes, all stamped in co with Crest ; or with Mono- | 

gram or Address. No charge for engraving steel die 

Signet rings, }8carat from 42s. Card-plate and 50 best visiting 

cards, 28. 8d ladies” 3s Vedding and invitation cards. 

Specimens frec.—25, Cranbourn Street, Lundon, W.C. 








| 





TH E FREE 
THE 


MESSES. LONGMANS and CO.'S LIST. 


BISHOP CHARLES WORDSWORTH'S RECOLLECTIONS. 
NNALS OF MY EARLY LIFE, 1806-1846. 


By CHARLES WORDSWORTH, D.C.L., Bishop of 
St. Andrews. 8vo, 15s. 
NEW BOOK BY ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
ARKNESS AND DAWN ; or, Scenes in 
the Daysof Nero. An pare Tale. By the Venerable 
ARC HDE ACON FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 
VOLUME TO FROUDE'S 
OF ENGLAND 


OF CATHERINE 
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A SUPPLEMENTARY 

HISTORY 

THE DIVORCE 

ARAGON: The Story as told by the 

go rs resident at the Court of Henry VIII. 
A. FROU EE. 8 16s, 


NE Ww 300K BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


QE: AS AND LANDS. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the Proprietors of the 
from Letters pu iblished a the title “ By 
at journal, EDWI? ‘ARNOLD, 
2 Full-page 0 Illustrations in the 


MR. 


In usum Laicorum, 





Plates and 2 te xt. 





3 Vols. Vol. TI., 
HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
ZX TION. By H. MORSE STEPHENS, Balliol College, 


188. 





NEW 


POEMS. 


BOOK BY MR. W. E. H. LECKY. 

By WILLIAM EDWARD HART- 
POLE LECKY. Fcap 8vo, 
NEW BOOK BY MR, 
NGLING SKETCHES. 


£ LANG. With Illustrations by 
Crown 8vo, 78, 6d. 


58. 
LANG. 


By 
Ww. G. 


ANDREW 
Burn-Murdoch, 


A COMP ANION VOLUME TO“ THE BL UE F AIRY BOOK.” 


([‘HE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited by 

ANDREW LANG. With 12 Full-page Plates and &8 
Illustrations in the Text H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


y ITH 
ZEALAND 
Member 


by 





AXE AND ROPE 
ALPS. By 


IN 
GEORGE E. 
Zealand Alpine Club 
Royal Geographical Society o Busters sia 
the Philosophical Institute of Canterhn N.Z. 
trations from Photographs and a Map. &vo, 12s. 6d. 
. 
YHE 


NEW BOOK BY 
4 HISTORY OF 
biography. By the Right 
formerly Bishop of Montreal, 
DR. LIDDON’S TOUR IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
D*; LIDDON’S TOUR IN EGYPT AND 
PALESTINE 


in Being Letters. descriptive of the 
ur, written by his Sister, Mrs, Crown &vo 


THE NE Ww 
MANNERING, 
Member of the 
and Member of 
With Illus- 


BISHOP OXENDEN. 

MY LIFE: An Auto- 
Rev. BISHOP OXENDEN, 
Crown 8v0, 5s. 


1886. 
KING. 
BY MRS. WALFORD. 


vols, crown &8vo0, 25s, 6d. 


OF MONICA. By L. B 
“Mr. Smith,” &c 
success, and well wo 


» 8. 


NEW NOVEL 
At all Libraries, 3 

lN HE MISCHIEF 
WALFORD. Author of. 

Glas sgow Herald.—‘A distinct 


1 


rth 


» Waltres heroine 

Mr. oseph Sc hol field, 
aracter, 
lonica’ is 

~#. is imparti 


is exceedingly lively 
the bachelor 


in short, witty and 


sland delightful 


H. 


5. Wi alfo ris 


New M. 


M4 


With & Illustrations, by C. 
is. 6d, cloth, 

The War of the 
Author of 


and Cheaper Edition. 
<err. Crown &vo, ls. sewed 


AIW A’S REVENGE: or, 
ittle Hand. By H. re IDE R HAGGARD, 
She, Allan Qt atermain 
Boston Al 8.A.) Literary orld. 
dreadful.’ 
St. James's Gazette 
acks a great 


wi “Short, Stirring, and 


** Matwa's Revenge 
deal of sensation within 


isa small book, 
avery brief 


ill certainly rank among Whe mo 
lands yet written by its cl 


. ning Post.—" Thi 
exciting tales of savage 
author.” 

v THE OsOP HICAL NOVEL. 


MPHE B RETHREN OF MOUNT ATL AS ‘ 
Being the First Part of ¢ African Theosophical Sto 
HUGH E. M. STUTFIELD, F.R.G.S., Author of i 
1200 Miles’ Ride through Maroceco.” Crown svo, 6s 


By 
Maghreb : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


BLACKWOOD 


PUBLICATIONS. 


and Co, 


AND SONS’ 


London 


1 ESSRS. WM. 
- NEW UBLICA 
By 


QO), SURREY HILLS. 
THE pARSHE 8,” Author of 
«diland Moor, and Stream 
if the most entranci ~ 
an hour's ride of London. 


A SON OF 
Fishing 
Village,” * 
“A series « 
a wilderness within 
Recorder. 
“*A Forest Fire’ is a masterpiece 
ship Anti-Jacobin, 


of 
4 Me thodist 


of literary draughtsman- 


New Edition, Enlarged, 
ON SOME OF 
st AKESPEARE’S FEMALECHARACTERS. 
By HELEN FAUCIT, LADY MARTIN, Dedicated hy 
i Most Gract us Majesty the With 
avo, 78, 6d. 

Of all the works in the English language that the genius 
of Shakespeare has suggested, Lady Martin's well-known book 
on his female characters goes near to be the most charming.” 
Observer, 


" BS !” A Romance. By RANDOLPH 
HAINES. Crown &vo, 6s, 
‘Unless’ is really a fresh, original, and well-told story.” 
orth British Daily Mail, 
A thoroughly readable book.” 


New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 


INDU-KOH : W anderings and Wild Sport 
on and beyond the ayas, By Major-General 
DONALD MACINTYRE, V.C » Prince of Wales's Own 
Goorkhas ; Fellow. of the F Geogrs sphical Society 
Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Post svo, with 
bumerous illustratiogs, 7s. 6d. 
e have read many books on Himalayan, Cashmerian, 
Thi oa in sport, but none more pleasant, more modest, m 
amusing, or more instructive, Saturday Review. 
“It iscram full fro to cover with hunting lore and 
adventures in one t interesting and magnificent 
regions of the earth.”’—Scotsman. 


Queen. 


Scotsman. 


~ 
ore 


Edinburgh and London 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 
NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Kk 7 ILCARRA. By ALEX. INNES SHAND, 
Author of Halfa Century sor, Changes in Men and 
Manners Fe rtune's w &c, 3 vols.,c b 
y y « be not hetter told ; 
ire of the times and country.” —St. 
“A delightful no el. s.. The nterest o 
ested by the clever, spirited descriptic 
cularly the incidents of Irish life 
tsipan 
“Few novels of the year have a brighter style 
plot than ‘ Kilearra. Daily Telegraph. 
‘A novel containing plenty of incident and character, 
tre ated in most artistic fashion.”—Saturday Review 
story of singular power nos wi - take a high place 
among the novels of the year. v | Mercury 
Mr. Shand writes well and vig and hi 
Trish life are truthful and realistic The narrat 
lage, but is throughout full of spirit and energy. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and L 


i FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 
THE FRE NCH Peg ep (with Map) lit Hon, Sit 


Dilke, 


Be 
tt 

f the reader will he 

ys of incidents, par 

and experiences 

or a fresher 


both 


us ly, 


ndon 


By the Rig 


? "By B. Lani 2. 
ME UOVERN MENT, By T 
STAGE AND THE NEW 


Russell, M.P. 
DRAMA By William 
Archer. 

EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. By Mrs, Henr 

By Francis Adains 

AND ENGL ISH. By Miss Bet ham-E« 
IN MADAGASCAR, By Vazaha. 

: BARD OF THE DIMBOVITZA. 
ef “INTERVIEWER vi TN 
E MODERN MARK ANTON 
1UMAN DOCUMENT. Chaps +6 

CHAPMAN and HAtt 


Fawcett. 
RU 
FR ENC H 


DYARD KIPLING. 
Iwards. 


c Harrison 
ofessor Dowden 
ilonel Malléson 
By W. H. Mallock. 
» Limi ted 


Is., post free, 
COLD-PREVENTING, 

JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 

—Christian Wor 

ind 45 


Price 


YOLD-CATCHING, 
J Cot D-CU RING. By 
coves a nee.’ 


\ 
J. Errs hs , Piceadill) 


Threwdnecdl 


TRATED 


OF | 


Imperial Ambassa- | 





LONDON NEWS 


'CHOCOLAT- - MENIER. 


Awarte d 


HIGHEST ‘HONOURS 
Al LL EXHIBITIONS, 


CHOCOLAT -MENIER 


In 4-lb. and 4-lb. Packets. 





BREA 
LUNCHEON 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Daily Consumption 
exceeds 50 tons 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 


or 
KFAST, 
and SUPPER, 








Sold Every 


" PELICAN ” SELF- -FEEDING PEN 
(Patented), 


in polished vulcanite, handsomely enchased, fitted with 
special barrel pen in 14-carat gold, iridium-pointed. 
Has extra large reservoir of ink, perfectly secured 
against leakage in the pocket. Writes instantly and 
continuously. Price 10s, 6d, each. Of all Stationers, 
Wholesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


“SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 


(Patented), 
fitted with non-corrodible iridium-pointed pen, 3s, 6d.; 
with gold pen, iridium-pointed, 5s. 6d., 108. 6d., and 
12s. 6d. Ofall Stationers, Wholesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and co., London. 


“ISOBATH” CONSTANT-LEVEL INKSTAND 
(Patented), 


in action and offering unique advantages, 
reservoir of ink, secure from dust and 
and a small dipping-well, in which the ink 
at the same level. Made in about 
from 5s. Also the “Isobath” 
and the “TIsobath” Stamp and 
and 10s, 6d, Of all Stationers, 


where. 


automatic 
Has a large 
evaporation, 
is always maintained 
30 varieties. Prices 
Mucilage Jar, 68. ; 
Envelope Damper, 7s. 
Wholesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR 








({OCKLE'S 
¥ LIVER, 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE 
PILLS, 


FOR INDIGESTION 


(SOCKLE'S 





( ‘YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 





ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN 


( YOCKLE’S 


BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


gw” Cure 
Cure any 


and 


Soreness of the 


Cold, Influenza, 
Irritation or Throat, 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
telieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 

Clear give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
And indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 


Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine 
any 1}d. per Box. 

See that the A * Brown’s 2 Troches ” 

are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 

which none are genuine. 


Cough, Hoarseness, 


am 
are 


Vendors, 





WORTH et Sie |: 


ARTISTES EN CORSETS. 


Under Royal 


Patronage. 


ROBES, 
MODES, 
LINGERIE, 
and CORSETS. 


LATEST 
PARISIAN 
NOVELTIES. 


AN INSPECTION INVITED. 


134, NEW BOND STRE ET, LONDON, W. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EP P.S Ss 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Really good F London. 
}68., 2 8. per 100(and upwards). Samptes5 for Is, 
LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 

ae prechge m 


wh ch has lately « 


reign Cigars at 


14 stamps.) 


wonde fu 

preventing I) spel 
principal Wine and Spirit Merchants 

DOYLE, 35, Crutchedfriars, London, B.C. 


rfectly Cured.— —E CZEMA drive n 
ECZEMA ent eradicated. S&e« 
4 * Office, Br 


Sole Consignee—W. 
Ee ZEMA Pe 
4 roe system 

«sed en 


Tape ob NO PAY. 
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DEATHS. 


Afrdshiel, Helensburgh, suddenly, on Oct, 14, John 
late of Greenock and Newfoundland, in his 


At 
Macgregor, 
84th year, 

On Oct. 27, 
Garlenick, Cornwall, 
Forces, aged 85, 
*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, 

and Deaths ia Five Shillings. 


Charles Moore, B.A. Oxon., of 
Chaplain to Her Majesty's 


the Rev. 
late 


Marriages, 








LON DON, 


THE (Residential) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 
Victoria Street, 8.W. 
edifice is a“ Family 
Street, at the Be 
Has South s 
American elevator, electric light, 
certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern 
apphance, Its special feature (which distinguishes it from 
other London hotels) is its unmatched Family Suites of few 
or many rooms, inclosed as flats,ecach with its own dressing 
room, bath-room, fitted with porcelain baths, &e¢ British 
servants only. High-class cuisine and exquisite table appoint. 
ments tooms secured by telegraph. Address Belgravian, 
London,” or Telephone No, 3083 


M ON T EZ 


For a summer stay, Monte 
ne of the most quiet , charmi 
the Mediterranean sea-coast, 
The Principality has a tropical vegetation, 
heat is always tempered by the sea-breezes. 
The beach is covered wi th the softest sand; the Hotels are 
grand and numer: , With warm sea-baths ; and there are 
comfortable villas and apartments replete with every comfort 
a8 in some of our own places of summer resort in England, 


This new ¢ ight- store Suite 
Hotel, at the 

and quiet end 

Aspects, warmed staircases, 


yed stone 





0 AR A @ 


adjacent to Monaco, is 
interesting of spots on 


te © arlo 
ng, and 


yet the summer 


ymaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 

t which « {fe rs te » its Visitors the same amusements as the 
Ketablishments on the banks of the Khine—Theatre, Concerts 
Venetian Fetes, &c. 

There is, perhaps no town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinations and attract not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora. 
tion of health, 


As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations o Mediterrancan sea-border 
on account of its climate, s attractions, and the 
elegant pleasures it has to « oO its which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of stocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe~in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring, 


wueRLS 


Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from Le 


minutes from Nice 

V ENICE. Grand 
Grand Canal,cl 

restaurant and brasseric 


generous fare. 


Se 


mdonand forty 


Hotel d'Italie. 
8e to the Square of St. Mare 
adjoining the hotel. Si 
BAUER GRUNWALD, 


On the 

Renowned 
stantialand 
Proprietor 


Just published, small 4to cloth 


AR GROUPS: A Student's Guide to the 


onstellatic By J. ELLARDGORE, ft , M.R.I.A., 
Scene of the Heavens Illustrated 


R.A.S 


‘The 
Hall 


Crossy Lockwoop and SoN Stationers 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 


n 3 vols., at all Libraries, 
Ee y: . 
(GERARD ; 


or 


wld 

The Flesh, 
and the Devil. 

A Novel, by the Author of “V 


Secret,” &c, 


xen, ‘Lady Audley’s 
THE 


SIMPKIN 


NEW NOVEL. 


London and Co., Limited 


MISS BRADDON'’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL FOR 
w ad i 


PE strated, One Shilling, 


1H, 
MISLETOE BOUGH, 
The largest, ,and ©! t popular 
London 


AND WISDOM, One Penny weekly 


yntains the Opening | hapters ‘of 


SIMPKIN and Co., 


ge 


This week's Ieeue ‘ 


atr ne serial ry 


a powerful ar entitled JOHN 
NORTH WICK, ‘DEFAULTER by 


TILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
In mk m, AND WISDOM contains Interesting 
« Chat, World of Women, 
wittiest, and wisest of 
n, EA 


QHIRTS -FORD’'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
Ge atlentt® m0 o - + in 7 Shi ~ the ‘heat 4q 
yuld try FORD'S EUREKA 15s. half dozen 


Ag aivrt 1S.—The only SHIRT that takes 
4 the pace of the ordinary fiannel ; 4 8 not shrink in 
Was ning soft m ae W Sole Makers, 


{ICH AR D Fi in ‘D ‘and CO “i, Poultry, London, 


4GIDIUS ’.—This 
18 oa 


WIT 


vat pe rf ct 
vality 


Shirts 


Bhi 


beautiful Fabric, made 
expressly forthe manufact f the Eureka Shirt 
only perfect substitute for the ever-shrinking Flannel. 

Write for 

the only Make 


Pattern and all particulars, forwarded free from 
A STHMA 
4 


rs, R. FOR Dand CO., 41, Poultr London, 
PAPER 


CURED by the “FRUNEAU 

(Papier Ati au), which has obtained the 
Highest Awacd in the Paris ersal Exhibition of 189. 
London Agent: GABRIEL JOLE AU, 49, Haymarket, London, 
QIx CABINET PORTRAITS, Three 
b for 26. Twelve Carte Portraits, 28, 2d for Is. 4d 
Eight-inch Enlargement : Stamp size, 24 for 
ls. 6d., 100 for 38. 3d. Send Carte or Cabinet and Postal Order, 
and ip about ten days you willreceive Highly-Finished Copies, 


with Original.—FRANCIS and CO., 20, Ludwate Hill, London. 
Portraits taken daily at the Studio, 2, Creed Lane 


AYLOB'S CIMOLIT 

OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 
Is the onl i thoroughly harmless 
POWDER an experienced Chemist, 
under its y 


38, ; 
; SIX 


E, 


I, win name 

t , and was 

is Wilson, 

t x. For general nse it 

Jest Dusting-Powder for Infants 

f her Majesty the Queen, the 

f Edinburgh, the Duchess 

€ ployed inthe Nurseries 

ss of Russia, our own 
H.R.H. the Duchess 

f Russia, the 


Recs 


I cannot 


rae penny 
the Trade Mark, Name, 
) not be persuaded t 
medical 


roduced inte 
TAYLOR, Chen 


HAIR. 
f 


practice and prepared by 
13, Baker-street, London 


AUREOLINE 


st w. 


nt 
JOHN 


( 7 DEN Robare's 
| ! reo muchadmired 


ofail 
rid 


‘ 8 the be 

ed per yarn — . bs, 6d. and 108. 6 

Perf Che ete throweb ‘ 
I _ 


R JOVENDEN. and t., W 


WV. TALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
Ani strated Catalogue Wat nd ¢ kaat 

re es sent free on ap 

W ALKER, 77, Cornhil 


SIM PLE Y FACT 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 
d,inany yuntry that can be nan ed 
sold There is absolute 
, 80 certain to « 

One Lozenge 


AB oU 
Ask 
relief 


can take ther i in 134d 


Sickness 
Plea 


T. LADIES.— For Morning 
nothing so good a8 DUNN'S FRUIT SALINE. 
id efficacious, It imparts freshness and vig« 
od. per Bottle. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

The P is pars fy the blood, correct all disorders of the 
bowels. The Ointment ts un- 
ld wounds, gout, rhoumatisem. 


stomach, | s, and 


n the cure of bad legs,« 


liver, 
rivalle 
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NEW MUSIC. melo dious and poetic, the latter wild and impulsive.—  snite of valses arranged by Leo Marx as a pianoforte duet, ¢3 

} wnace Gilhs »o8 P “ SK Loeadli . ee $s PD of ’ > . » -_ Ltn 
We have received from the London Music Publishing ‘ Told in the twilight,” by Ignace Gibsone, a simple morceau, brilliant and showy. Pilgrim, words by Alfred IT. Stagg, 
A “Valse” in A ‘flat. by Edward German, is original and music by B. Palmieri. A sacred song with beautiful words and 


Company two pieces, entitled * Alba Lilia” and * Kerrera,” by : os mes : : pole - : he ene 
( M. Pow which are easy, pretty, and well written.— pretty.—‘“A pleasant journey,” by Alban Forster, is easy and melodious music.—- The Song of Glaucus, by Sir Francis W 

« whe owell, WHOit are assy, ret a { > vtven.-—— ¢ . = ad ° "nn a ’ 
ee : adroitly fingered for the use of beginners. ‘The remaining Brady, Bart.: Lord Lytton’s poem deserved better treatment 


‘ Tarantell for pianoforte, by ‘T. J. Linekar, is spirited ; : i “ies a ‘ ; | : ae 
< ‘ : f pieces from this firm belong to Division I. of the “Student's than it has received at the hands of this composer, whose music 


and effective Dat se des Marionettes.” by Henry W. Weston. > are = ; =e Pre ; glee on 3 : 
q ay ag 1 meritar . rinality in this piece. and “=~ cries of Violin Solos,” the said division consisting solely of is both unoriginal and commonplace. “ ‘Ihe Song of Life,” 
here isd led wie soll rigiuail 118 ce, an . > - Ny. her - ~ 3 i at 
: F lementary compositions, We have twelve pieces, nine of words and music by Sir Francis Brady, is a much happier 


it is attractive and quaint.—A duet on airs from “ Les ; : - “ A : 

Hu Aad a ' nd fant . a on airs from “ Tannhiauser” and which are arrangements by Edgar Haddock on well-known effort, though it cannot boast originality.—* Love's Sorrow,” 
t i 5. aisha a Bic Ul oe Ss 4 ut « « se € . . . “I . . Pd 

“Lucia di Lammermoor,” for violin and pianoforte, by Edgar melodies, two are compositions from the same pen, and oneis by H. Rowe Shelley, is a highly attractive and tuneful song 

: ~Aigieattet : ; LD a” nt a‘ Suite” in A by Corelli. Each piece has fingering, bowing, which should suit the public taste—*I know not,” words 


loc uw 1 he neef f; mching bp sac lde 
ra ag bese ge M hiner | pay! coed te age and marks of expression by Mr. Haddock, and altogether the from the Italian of Lorenzo Stecchetti, music by G. Bozzelli ; 
= hich-class cone bat tancfal and caer, Weems the came %**?* is admirable. and “ Asphodel and Mignonette,” by the same composer. ‘Iwo 
souree we have “Vestienl Te Doom” th the key of D. be From J. Bath we have “I am tired of the moon, my love, well-written and effective songs, the latter possessing a tuneful 
K. Mackintosh: and a third “Dance Album.” containing 9nd myself,” by George Grossmith. A clever and witty song, Tefrain.—* Lone heart,” a good song, by P. Mazzoni.—* Sleep, 
severa 3 ; ° which the favourite humorist has already made popular—  belov'd one, : words by A. Valdemar, music by A, W hitley, A 
An inter atine 1 atch of instrumental pieces reaches ns from “ Carrottina ; or, the Pleasant Peas .nt and the Dreadful Duke,” soothing and pretty lullaby.— “ Beauty's Queen,” a taking 
_ Pe eens ee ile Si Neatly NE Safes by the same composer, is a delightfully funny “mysterious Waltz, by G. J. Rubini. 
Edwin Ashdown, not the least important among them being a Lie: : bide NE, oe 
second set of “Twelve Studies” for the pianoforte by Walter ™elodrama written expressly for children of all ages and From Forsyth Brothers we have received an “Elegie,” 
Sastesten Gin shades ehith anh diethed tain tue belie: sizes. —* Over the way” is a tunefnl, humorous ditty, written “ Mazurka.” and “Waltzer.” three elegantly written composi- 
ure carefully fingered throughont, and are in every way equal by G. P. Hawtrey and composed by Edward Solomon, from tions for pianoforte by S. Sedesstin a" Old fouled chal 
= cnaelk aah Gannett ton Giek: ol rs thes Linen tk whose pen we have another comic song entitled “ The Marriage blossom again,” words by Edwin Wangh, music by Kendrick 
y and showy piece for pianoforte by Ethel M. Boyce.— Barometer,” with words by Rutland Barrington ; and a set of Pyne, is a good patriotic ballad.—* Earl Douglas,” words by 
‘The Legend of the Flowers.” by Alban Forster, is moderately lancers under the title of “The society ( lown,” which intro- Arthur Chapman, music by Franco Novara. ‘This is a 
easy and effectiv: ‘La Bien-aimée” is a brilliant valse in duces George Grossmith’s songs.—" En Avant” is a pretty, thoroughly well-written descriptive song, full of appropriate 
Chopin style by Edaard Rohde.—* Scherzino,” a quaint, bright, bright polka, by Corney Grain,—* I'he heart that wins,” words character and true musicianly feeling. ‘lhe accompaniment is 
piece, and “ Humoreske,” an elegantly written melody, by Frederic E. Weatherly, music by Lovett King. A simple showy and effective, and at the same time moderately easy. 
are by Fritz Kirchiner, from whose pen we have another *°M8; telling of the courtship of a sailor and his lass, Altogether, Mr. Novara’s new song should meet with success, 
piece entitled “Miller's Song,’ which is difficult but Doremi and Co, send us “IIumoresque” in E minor, for It is published in two keys.—*O Mistress mine,” music by 
worth careful study.—A “Notturno” and “Rhapsodie” piano, by E.R, Kroeger, arranged by Leo Marx, This pieceis J. Kendrick Pyne. A good setting of Shakspere’s words, sc me- 
by S. Jadassohn, are cleverly written; the former being quaint and bright. The same fesen oscar Western Life,’ «a what marred by a monotonous selec nstsntca 
ra ares ; — 
~ PERSONAL LOVELI NESS | HASTINGS AND ST. LEOMARDS-ON-SCA, 
is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other | Acknowledged the best health and pleasure resort 


in the United Kingdom, with more bright sunshine 
recorded during autumn and winter months than any 
station in England; free from smoke-fogs. Tepid 


hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 

features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of 

this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every a pa 

morning with that supremely delightful and effectual | SW!™ming Baths, Piers, Theatre, and Concert Hall, open 
Y all the year; high-class hotels and first-rate apartments 


dentifrice FRACRANT and boarding-houses, 


} C, THARLE, Robertson Street, Hastings, 
S O Zz O D O N | | HASTINGS and ST, LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury TH E ALBANY HOTEL, 


to the enumel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and Robertson Terrace. 

that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely | eal p= Ad Sea. Due South, FINEST POSITION 

Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord. emedi i : is j igh f i rai LE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Avena nde - Cm wi ; m — y ay ee : ie hi ed tt ben the en | Returnished. Only Hotel with ELEGTRIO Liga 

rhe “LL Il, is a very =f lig ) atrong ex, because it lends an added charm to their pre tymouths. | IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand 


1 hin (las ts partk ana . 
) ‘ \ Its } i ar some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms. Hall 


we & 
ee 


\ | 
DT * . > : 4 “ , 
| 











vest-por ! 
newly i I \chromatie Cor ton ¢ ~ NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS. %__Tondon Medical Record. Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout. Moderate fixed 
are mia co e directions of the Lech Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished, 
nical A e Office of Poitiers (France), This food, which ts malted by a patented process, should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proved | : C. A. SCHWABE, Manager, 
' LILIPUT” « lif not superior to all entirely satisfactory. It is already cooked—requiring neither boiling nor straining. | email a comers 
(HE TOWER FURNISHING COMPANY, 
Limited, supply GOODS on HIRE divcet from Manufae- 
turers ; one, two, or three years’ credit, without security. Pur- 


chasers have the choice of 100 wholesale houses. Callor write 
| for prospectus, Address, SECRETARY, 43, Great Tower St., E.C, 


prety 4 et line, Theatre ., Kaci ces oe 50.00 pate an 9 

ite ann lien & Hanburys 
=e. “KRAUSS 8 co., 

10, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, 





< 


























Bores 
abt 


Parnis—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE, I 9 j 24 
a ae aca nfants’ Rood. , 
A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, supplying all that is 
required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this 
PURE CONCENTRATED Malted Food, which needs only to be tried to be permanent a Medical Testimony and full Directions 
_sccompany: e ach Tin, Price 6d., 1s., 2s.,5s., and 10s, Sold everywhere. 
cs oO C oO A —-_-- THE OLDEST AND FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 
To secure this Article, please ask for Al DA NY, S’ Ss 
**Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” BEST. 
——— fs a3 
“Tt ts especially adapted to those whose digestive organs F THE QUEEN 
are weak,” — Sir Charies A. Cameron, M.D. —. gy! aay in recommending its use.— 9 
= as Sold ry y + Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
New Illustrated Catalogue for 1891 now ready. O |_| S H, Oilmen, &c. 
6. E. LEWIS’S GUNS AND RIFLES. MaNcracrony: VALLEY ROAD,SHEFFIELD. _ 
Or hears Wit Get we “VELL, Charley, are you already tired of playing?” 7] ap Hanh 
0 t 
P jomourne, TON; Caloutta, “Yes, father. I don't like this box of bricks; it is not the right kind. | en an urys 
aS ah I can’t build such nice houses with them as with Cousin Tom's ; his box has an 
“ee Anchor’ upon it,and such beautiful books of designs! This box you have bought | i Oi 1 
Om | for me is evidently one of the wretched imitations,” | astor 1 
, There is, indeed, no box of bricks to be compared with | . 
| Tasteless. Pure. Active, 
j C 4H T F R’ S N C i 0 a Sold everywhere at Gd.. 1, V9 & al 
Blocks in three Colours. —~ HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR 
: PIPE, with Rim, amber and 
‘. vule anite stem in leat her-covered 


Containing Stone Bullding 





s and if you wish to make your boy really happy get a genuine RICHTER'S 
Bq ANC HOR BOX for him. Beware of inferior imitations, even if they are offered 
at a lower price ;: they give no pleasure to children. 

The Genuine RICHTER’S ANCHOR BOXES are accompanied by beautiful ABRAHAMS, M: mufac. 
colour- ponies Books of Designs of Castles, Churches, Country Houses, &c., which ee eS 
can all be correctly built with the respective box.—At all Toy Dealers’ and No, 19}. 68. 6d. Catalogue free.’ ae 
Educational Stores, Illustrated Catalogue post free on Application to 
F. AD RICH’ TER and CO., 1 & 2, Railway Place, Fenchurch St. London, E.C. | 


case, Free by Parcel Post in 
United Kingdom, 6s. 6 
A. 


HE PERIOD 
Bleace ” ‘X 


EJECTOR 










“ QNLY EJECTS 4 
EXPLODED CARTRIOGE, 
EJECTING FROM 





FOREND. ; | 
~ ’ 
The above is the pegees Teaares vement in the Gun of the COLEMAN "Ss LIEBIG’S 
veriod,” andissu rom 25 to 40 Guineas ; other ejectors 
fr mn 16 G and is - We . w enpply the "Anes n and Deeley ley | 4 
gs ~ od i d oe grt ea hnstrated Oatalod Oe — oes ASOT EX RAC O F M EA PARIS, 37, B de Strasbourg 
1891 now ready, larger choice and better value than ever. Our I | j | ioe 


stock of sporting guns, rifles, and revolvers is the largest 911 
most varied of any one maker. Choice of 2000 Guns and Riftes 'S Celebrated Perfumes 
C. E. LEWIS, GUNMAKER, BIRMINGHAM. it Ss TH BES LD. | ED. PINAUD VIOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA 


[ Telegrams: ' “ * Ported, Birmingham.” — —————E | ___IKORA BREONI AIDA 





EsTAs. 1800. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS x) oes SSN Ce | ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


mes. winsow’s | j EAU« BOTOT | MDPIMND* vioRa toar 


a O O nt ey | N G S : RR U Pp is the Only Dentifrice approved | 
| 





best soap known. 







y ~ ~ a by the ACADEMY oF MEDECINE oF PARIS. eee 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. May oe obtained in Powder & Paste containing all the beautifying and Wheaten tt au ait Piva. chene Penfeere 
> > » , 
Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening press rvative qualities ofthe liquid pre paration. N.-B. See each article has the signature 31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay ALL 


EAU DE BOTOT, 1/6, 2/5, 5/, 15/, 3O/, tft, 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is PASTE 1/6, 2/6, POWDER 1/6. 2/6. Vlad | omnes 7 at 























SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. FROM ALL PERFUMERS & CHEMISTS A PLeas i. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves URE T 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1)d. per Bottle. TRY iT IN YOUR BATH. 

— SCRUBB’S (155052) AMMONIA. 

MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet purposes. 









USE 





BLACK HANDLE.... 5/6 
IVORY HANDLE.... 7/76 
A Pr IVORY HANDLES I 

RUSSIA LEATHER oid ue 
RROPP’s DUPLEX STROP 7G 








NO TRUSS 
In the one or “give. feticl 


ike * jeeees ive Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
eat Removes — and anes —yaee pom Clothing, &c. anoprs srace paste 6* 
ss has ste the C t t 
ra ptt gene gtthe sl. gay REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND 





Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


1s. bottle for six to ten baths. 
a is : FROM ALL DEALERS, 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c. —o 
SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Sitrcet, S.C. OSBORNE, GARRETT &CO 
LONDON, w. 





wi 
ght snd Ber, Pertect tting Trusses sent to an 
xi ot the world by Mail a pate yee guaran 


rgrlgisrnnt silos WRGNERIC Bh aatic 


Ss Co., San Fr 














oe 


Le 
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NOVELTIES IN SI : 


THE NEW NATIONAL SILVER COFFEE SPOONS. 











Round, best quality, Electro piatea Sugar 
Basin and Spo 
SamethinginsS road, ri 10s. 
Case, 12s, extra. 





Sterling Silver Muffineers, in Case, 
Height 34 inches, 63s, 





Rese, Stamrock, Thistie, St. 
Gecrge and the Dragon, Scot- 






— ee | 















i iliustrated Crta- sls Ys, tis Lion, aud Britannia, in ' ‘ F t 
ee w > * 10 best Moroce: t logue of all the § hed, White, and Blue Case, Old Gold and Silver —* ila et 
Case, 50s a im Cate, £3 15: Latest Novelties, £3 58 taken 
AL Assortment in Stock. post free all over ; 
the tM in Exchange, 








: GODWIN & SON, 304, High Holborn, London. 


By Special Appointment to His Highness — Khedive of modes. 
Imperial Order of Gsmanieh. f Reeartoaia, 1801.) Exactly onvosite the First Avenve Hotel. 





HARRINGTON’S PATENT | 
ANTI-VIBRATION SEAT oR cusnion, PEPSALIA.......... 
: FOR CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | Fhe British Bodice! staan teh leua i siesebean ee ie 
a ; CAN BE APPLIED INSTANTLY. Bee pee Wink Hidin hen pitieieliteiageb tna, 
7 IMPARTING TO CARRIAGE preg Be cyst HITHERTO UNKNOWN. Wis acini tise, * Remember that 


4 CRADLE SPRING CHAIRS, | PEPSALIA IS PROMPT. FOR PEPSALIA 


? | page PEPSALIA IS SAFE, 
SUITABLE FOR BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING GIFTS. PEPSALIA IS EFFECTUAL. 


CAN BE UPHOLSTERED IN ANY STYLE. 


used regularly in place of ordin- 


ary Table Salt while eating, will 


1, a . Use one saltspoonful of Pepsalia to always ensure prompt and per- 
14 Gold and Silver Medals. Also the Grand Prix de Progres. an oritacany plate of fost ; ¥ 
} ‘ he ; fect digestion, and give health 

Prospectus and Testimonials on application. In Bottles, 1s. and 2s. each, and comfort. 


from Chemists, or from 


J. HARRINGTON & CoO., 


Anti-Vibrati s tals G. and G. STERN, 
Vanes RPG, 62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 
VICTORIA MANSIONS, WESTMINSTER, S.w. 
Can be seen and tested at this Address. 
BAD FATS IN SOAPS. 


We have examined the imitations of WINOLIA SOAP, and find the fat 
used to make and superfat them is so putrescent that when a tablet of one of them is heated in the 
Eo : oven for ten or fifteen minutes, and then cut in halves, the sickening odour of the rancid fats 
gh NG LED | is perceived on smelling the freshly-cut surface. Of course rancid fats are bad for the skin. 


2 Vinolia Soa 


is made from edible fats, which might be used for pastry. 




























Vinolia 
VINOLIA SOAP.—Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, 8d.; Otto Toilet, 10d.; and Shaving Sticks, in 


Vestal, 2s. 6d. per Tablet. Fluted Silver Metal 
. Cases, 1/-, 1/6, & 2 6. 


English Depot: BLONDEAU et CIE., Ryland Road, London, N.W. 
American Depot: 73 and 75, WATTS STREET, NEW YORK. 


gS gg PENSON'S WATCHES 





English, 2 6. 
American, 1/6. 














Silver Cases. BENSON’S Gold Cases, 
+1 


“FIELD.” (/2) @ 
Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. EY 
: fa a 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Gold Cases, Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Silver Cases, 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong, and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 
Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 


ane marty vds ha e been sold. and purchasers testify to the 
rcell t timeke eping performances of th se Watche . 












Lady" s Gold Albert Chains to —_ 
from £1 15s. 





All the Watches shown here 

— Free and Safe, at ur 

to all parts of ‘the 

Wr, ror. on re cvipt of ‘Draft 

Cash. or Po t-Omes Order, 

payable at General Post 
Office. 











For further particulars see 
Benson’s New ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK containing over 200 pages 
of [llastrations of Watches 
from £2 28. to £500. Jewellery, 
Clocks, Presentation and Do- 
mestic Plate. The Largest and 
Pompt ete Ream deg | pub. 


INGEST AND CHEAPEST @8 mont Coupee Catal at ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER, 
SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH ce gg hi ee eke ae weet 


Bre or made at the] ce. TERED QUARTER PLATE MOVE- ada fo Me Ten #, OMe &e., 
E NT, Compensation nlance, Jewelled in R ies, Stron t “> t 
feist amaeatr WEE J. W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, EC, [2 'iints vr iwinanas 

i. Hunts , Half-Hunting, or Crystal Class Cases, 1%-carat 


neat and clegant Watch for Gentlemen's Wear. Thousands 
have been sold. And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25° OLD BOND STREET, W. Gold, £25; or 3 Siver, 415. 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
BINOCULAR TELESCOPES. 


FOR 


MILITARY SERVICE, 
DEER-STALKING, or YACHTING. 


Mounted in Aluminium or Bronze Metal] 


with High Magnifying Power and 
Perfect Definition. 


] 


song Range, 


e-Li pon osted free to all parts of the W 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Mi MAKER ) 


HE OUEREN 


HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
BRANCHES 
t ind Zambra’ 
Pr ipl ulio, Crystal Palace, 
1200 Engravings, 5s. 6d 
Telephone No. 6583, 


& CO. 
LIMD. 


GRAND 


Illustrated Catalogue, 


Telegraphic Address, * Negretti, London."’ 


WESTLEY RICHARD 


The only English Gomnaians awarded the 
PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION, 


PATENT EJECTOR GUN. 


OVER TWO THOUSAND ARE IN USE. 
EJECTOR GUNS, £35; Highest Quality, £47, 
EJECTOR RIFLES, all bores, from £40. 
CENTRAL-FIRE GUNS, from £10 108. to £42. 
HAMMERLESS GUNS, from £15 15s. to £42. 
ROOK RIFLES, from £5 5s. to £10 10s, 

® Manufacturers of the Westley Richards Fallfme Block 
and the Deeley-Edg rd Rifles, 

Price-Lists and sent free by nD application 

178, New Bond Street, London; 12, Princes Corner, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham, 

Two minutes’ walk from 

Gunn by Special Appoi 

H R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 

EDINBURGH ; and H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


Drawings poat « 


New Street Station 


akers ntment to 


WS Wau Poe 
Nicaea 


LAYETTES. 
Hawp-MADE IN THE Best STYLE, £11, £25, £47 
Set for Patterns, £335. Layettes for India, £20, £37, 
Handa me Christening Robes and Cloaks, Babies’ broek. 

t «<i real Lace » ec. Goods sent on ap ) 

" santy marked a eipt of reference or depx 
New I tof Tro USSCAUX, ee Registere d Swan- 


il Ce sects ound te its, Tea Gowns ., post free. 
ADDLEY. URN EB, 


3 oO 
174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA. 


PAIN KILLER. 





The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 


Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 


plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- | 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp | 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d, 


and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn | 


Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 


WEAK & LANCUID % 


Feelings positively yield like magic to the invigoratin 
roperties of mild continuous Electric currents, puancatel 
imperceptibly by simply wearing one of 


HARNESS’ 


ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


They are ranteed genuine, and sceptics may see 
them scientifically tested, and personally examine 
thousands of testimonials and press reports at the 

Electropathic and Zander Institute, 

ofthe Medieal Battery Co., Lid., 


52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
CONSULTATION FREE. All communications 7 re 
putes | as strictly private and confidential, i 

should be afid-essed to the ¢ company’s 


President, Mr. C. B. Marness, 














STRATED LONDON NEWS 


2. DE. JONEH's 
% aaa x 
LIGHT: BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Incontesta rty-five Ye Tniversal Medical Expe 
THE PUREST, THE MOST P ALAT ABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Phusician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland. Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 
r Dr. DE Joncu’s Light-Brown Cr ‘The value of Dr. DE 
. very pure Oil, not likely to create on r Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
weutl tof great valu iefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 
the world of medicine,” 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
BDGAR ee Phusician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
holo 7 u na's Colle : : ‘ ‘ 
shaves eine, King’ “In Tubereular and the various forms of Strumous 
“1 Liver Oi) has the Disease DR De JONGH's Light-Brown Oil possesses 
. it greater erapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver 
Oil with which + am acquainted,” 


THE ILLU 




















fl rience t« 


od Liver 
disgust, 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consigne es ANSAR, HARFORD, o CO. 220, High Holborn, London, W.C, 


CAUTION Resist mercenary attempts recommen substitute inferior kinds. 


AMERICAN 
“ILLINOIS” LEVER WATCHES. 


Thor oughly 
Guaranteed 
for 
Timekeeping, 
Strength, and 
Durability. 


Silver, Gold. 


py HLLINOIS\ WATCHCOY A 
SPRINC\FIELD . 


Kvery ILtinors 
Watcu 
ranted to be 
made of the best 


materials on the 


is war- 


approved 
principles, and 
to be a reliable 
Time ke epe ?. 
None. 


most 


Second to 


FULL 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE 
ON 
APPLICATION, 


Keyless Action, Lever Movement, 
11 fine Rubies, Compensation Balance. 
£410 6 
10 0 O 
1510 O 


Cases from 


In Two Sizes. 

Strong Movement, Jewelled, 
Compensation Balance. 
In Stout Silver Cases, also in 

size, 42s. 

No. 13. 
Gent’s size, }-Plate, Keyless Action, 

Lever Movement, Compensation 

Balance, in Steut Silver Cases, £3 3s. 


j-Plate, 
In Silver }-Hunting Case ... 
In 10-ct. Gold ,, ” 
In 18-ct. ,, ” ” 
These 


large 


Watches also in Open-Face 


£4 to £14 10s. 


18-ct. Gold, 5 Silver, 
Ladies’ Size. 

Keyless Action, Lever Move- 

ment, Jewelled with fine 


Rubies. 


In Silver Cases, 
from £3 38s. to £9. 


In 10-ct. Gold Cases, 
from £5 17s. to £11 11s. 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
from £9 9s. to £17 17s. 


LOCAL AGENTS 
APPOINTED. 


£9:9:0 £3:3:0 
PERRY & CO, Lo., 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


HIERATICA 


THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER OF THE PRIESTS. 


THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAP 
A Parchment Paper at moderate price. Hard smooth cube 4 delightful to write upon. 
For Private Correspondence - 5 Qrs. j/- | Court Shape E nvelopes Kin ee , 
Thin for Foreign ,, - 5,,  §/- | Thin for Foreign Correspondence] /- 
For Sermons, ruled or plain - 5 ,, 6 * Court Shape 
Every Sheet and Envelope bears the Water, -marik ‘ ‘ HIERATICA.” - Re ject Imitations. 

Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ HIERATICA”; or send stamps to 
HIERATICA woes, 68, A Thames Street, London, _ B.C. a Free. Parcels Carriage Paid, 





TRAD: 


SEVEN NEW SIZES, 


“YOU PRESS THE BUTTON, 
WE DO THE REST.” 


MARK 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE EASTMAN PHOTO MATERIALS CO., Ltd, 
115, Oxford Street, London, W. 
Paris: 4, Place Vendéme. 


JonGH’s Light-Brown Cod | 


| Comb, 


| improvements 
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FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


lida Diviiia 


in| 


di i 


18-in., Plated, £6; Silver, 27 10s. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
3rass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
Hair-brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, 
Nail, and Shaving Brushes; Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, 
Scent-Bottle, Jar; Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, 
Pencil, Inkstand, Match-Box, Looking-Glass, Two Razors, 
Scissors, Nail-File, and Button-Hook, Price, complete, 
£6, with Plated Fittings ; £7 10s., with Silver Fittings. 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE BAG. 


The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco 
Leather, fitted complete, Silver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, 
Very Elegant. A small Fitted Bag, contains Soap-Box, 
Jar, Scent-Bottle, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife, 
Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hair-Brush, Velvet-Brush, 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife, 


Corkscrew. 
Price £4 10s. 


_ S, FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


UMBRELLAS. 


"OX & a> 
LIMITED 





S.FOX &!COLIMITED 


GPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 
= IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAMES 


. CED ==. 


BADE MAR a 





SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames decided 
(protected by Letters 
Patent) which give increased Stability 
and greater Neatness to the Umbrella. 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all their 
frames, and are thus able to provide 
exceptional quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 


TIME CHECKERS. 


Extensively used in Works, Offices, and 
Warehouses, for ascertaining the time worked 
by Employes. 

WHEEL, GEAR, AND RACK CUTTING. 
MILLING CUTTERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 





Indicating, Counting, and Clockwork 
Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
CONDUCTED. 


Patent Business transacted by 


W. M. LLEWELLIN, C.E. 
LLEWELLIN’S MACHINE CoO., BRISTOL. 


HOME GYMNASIUM 


PROFESSOR D. L. DOWD'S 


HEALTH EXERCISER 
FOR BRAIN WORKERS AND 
SEDENTARY PEOPLE. 

Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Athlete, or Invalid. 
but six inches square 

; —— new, 

Pom pre hensive, 

) 40,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergyme n, editors, and 
others now using _it. Remember 
“Knowledge is Power. est! 
monials and Forty Engravings 


Free. 

COMPLETE APPARATUS, 
CHART OF EXERCISES, and 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR, 

322 pages, Eighty Illustrations, 
sent on receipt of price—Plain, 
42s. ; saivanised, 50s.; nickel- 

plated, 58s. to 748, 
Scientific Physical Culture School, 
MACCLESFIELD. 








See 
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